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Tue Lincotn V-8 CyLinper ... Two-winpow Town Sepan .. . $3100 at Detrom 


Gppeel of Lirfeet Liopriion 


Ir is significant that those who know the Lincoln best 


seldom stress the importance of any one feature. 


Lincoln lines are long and sweeping. Finish is brilliant, 
jewel-like. Appointments are of finest quality. Yet, these 
individual facts merge in an immediate appreciation of 
this motor car’s unified beauty, a lasting beauty designed 
in conservative good taste. 

Precision methods build a remarkable smoothness 
into the Lincoln engine. It has great power. It is capable 


of great speed. Yet, these characteristics are overshadowed 


rue LINCOLI! 
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by the knowledge that the Lincoln will function properly 
under all conditions, even after years of constant use. 

Lincoln springs are unusually long. The frame is 
unusually sturdy. Brakes are more than sufficiently pow- 
erful. But these are only parts which, when harmonized 
into the whole, help to build faith in Lincoln, in its safety, 
in the remarkable riding comfort which it provides. 

To an even greater extent than in the past, today’s 
Lincoln V-8 represents true balanced excellence in 4 


motor car. Priced, fully equipped, from $2900 at Detroit. 


a as a ee 
Street, Concord, New Hampshire. Editorial and General Offices, 8 Arlingto® 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 35c a copy, $3.00 a year; foreign postage $1.00. Entered as second-class matter June 20, 1916, at the Post Office at Concord, New Hampshire, U. 5. A., under 


Act of March 3, 1879. 


Printed in the U. 8. A 








This 
Sterlin 
tichne 
yet its 
+ OL 
Scratc 


THE 


Handle 
includes 
delight 





Laces from Grande Maison de Blanc 


+ Old Brocade + 


This unusual new TOWLE pattern sets an interesting new style in 

Sterling. Its smooth brocaded effect is wholly new, and adds a quiet 

richness to the other table appointments. It is luxurious in appearance, 

yet its modest prices are based on the current low price of silver bullion. 

* OLD BROCADE is pleasant to live with, easy to clean, does not show 
Scratches ... Every piece offers beautiful design and superior craftsmanship. 
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China — Royal Worcester 


* CRAFTSMAN + 


A very new Sterling pattern. The first piece was not created from a de- 

sign drawn on paper, but was entirely conceived, wrought, and finished 

in actual silver. The designer here worked like the old-time master silver- 

smiths. + That is why CRAFTSMAN has the feeling, weight, and many charac- 

teristics of handmade silver . . . The finish is beautiful. Note the suggestion 
of a joint near the bowl, an old English silversmith form. 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 


SEND FOR A TEA SPOON DEPARTMENT M-9: I enclose $1.50 for a ‘‘ BRIDE'S PRE-viEW."’ Engrave spoon with initial , in style checked. 


Handle the lovely silver itself. Our ‘BRIDE'S PRE-VIEW” 


Name 


includes tea spoon, prices, engraving, and EMILY POST'S M Script q COM English yf O Modern 4ddress 
} 


delightful “BRipaL SILVER AND WEDDING CusTOMs.” 


My jeweler is 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you om these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 
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THE very latest word in lamp 
shades are these (Figure 1) of 
perforated felt — a material which 
has never before been used in this 
way, but which seems ideally 
adapted to the purpose. The effect 
of the light shining through the 
perforations and showing up the 
applied patterns is most unusual, 
and a third type of shade, not illus- 
trated, of plain felt with cut-out 
pattern, is equally attractive. The 
12” bridge-lamp shade illustrated 
is white perforated felt bound in 
black felt and costs $10.00. The 
16’ shade of yellow perforated felt 
bound in brown, with applied 
birds and trees, is $16.50. Shades 
can be made in any combinations 
of the following colors — yellow, 
beige, pale blue, pink, light green, 
red, maroon, dark blue, dark 
brown, black, and white. Specify 


type of fixture when ordering. 
Packing and expressage extra. — 
Frora Macpona Lp, Inc., 39 New- 
bury Street, Boston. 


Fig. 2 


DID you ever imagine that pot 
holders could be made to look as 
original and attractive as those 
pictured in Figure 2? Their 
bright coloring makes them easy 
to find no matter where you may 
hastily fling them, and their shape 
is unusually practical, since there 
are no corners to flop into the hot 
dish or ee you are preparing to 
grasp. If your cook needs cheering 
or you wish to brighten your own 
hours in the kitchen, I heartily 
recommend a set of these rooster 
holders, three of which come to 
you in assorted colors for $1.45, 
postpaid. — THe Farm anp Gar- 
DEN SuHop, 39 Newbury Street, Boston. 


NOW that entertaining at home 
has its recognized value again, it 
behooves us to seek out the smart- 


est and most unique accessories for 
our table that we can find. Of 
course of first importance is the 
cloth, and I feel you will agree 
with me that this luncheon set, 
Figure 3, will qualify as an excel- 
lent choice for the informal meal or 
buffet supper. Made of natural 
unbleached linen in a woven 
honeycomb pattern, it has a smart 
stitched overplaided design in 
gold and black, or green and black, 
or red and black. The fringed 
edges are sewn so that all danger of 
raveling is eliminated. The set of 
one runner, 16’’ x 36’’, eight doi- 
lies, 12’’ x 18’, and eight napkins, 
13’ x 13’’, is priced $5.00, pre- 
paid. — Linens, Lrp., 250 Fifth 
Avenue, N.Y. C. 


Fig. 3 


A TWO-QUART clear glass pitcher 
and eight tumblers with grooved 
surfaces and gay red, yellow, and 
blue painted stripes are held in this 
convenient wrought-iron carrier 
(Figure 4), which may be painted 
red, green, or black to suit your 
particular taste. Easily carried, 
there is no fear of glasses slipping 


Fig. 4 


and no need of rushing to clear a 
table when it is brought in, for it 
can be put down anywhere. I 
can’t imagine a more attractive 
way to serve cool drinks to one’s 
guests on the porch or in the gar- 
den. Height of stand 26’’. Price 
$3.95, express collect. — Lewis 
& Concer, Sixth Avenue at 45th 
Street, N. Y. C. 


I'M sorry that this garden apron 
(Figure 5) wasn't invented ear- 
lier in the season, but, after all, 
there is plenty of work still to be 
done in the garden and such an 
apron will outlast several full 
seasons’ work. It is made of a 
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DAFFODILS $6.50 


and NARCISSI 


for Naturalizing 


10 


her dress, has a more definite pur- 
pose as she trips so sedately along 
than would at first appear, for all 


ROSEMONT 
COVERLETS 





and Lawn Planting 


Our Old | Dominion 
Collection in choicest 
mixture of airy and 
medium Trumpets. 
Short cupped and | 
lovely Poet's varie- 
ties. All first quality 
bulbs grown in Vir- 
ginia, where their 
culture has flourished 
since Colonial days. 
These bulbs, being 
native, are fully ac- 
climatized and none 
better can be grown 
anywhere. The sup- 
ply will not equal the 
demand. Order at 
once, 


$50.00 a 1000 


Schlings Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
58th St. and Madison Ave., New York City 


her efforts are bent on being the 
most attractive lamp any little girl 
ever had for her room. I am sure 
you will agree with me that she 
succeeds in the most beguiling 
way. As you have already guessed, 
her parasol is the lamp shade. For 
the rest, she is made of wood, is 
wired and mounted on a substantial 
base. She comes in a dress of 
lavender, rose, or blue calico, or 
cream or yellow chintz. She is 
183’’ tall, the diameter of her 
shade is 12’’, and she costs only 
$4.75, express collect. — WatTer 
E. Brainarp, 23 East 61st Street, —“Hickory Leaf,” "Morning Star, 
Ne Fei. “Whig Rose,” “ Lovers’ Knot.” 

Also HAND-HOOKED RUGS, in historic 
and Early American designs — hooked with 


old-time hand hooks. Hand-tied canopies, 
pillow covers, hand bags, etc. 


Write for free illustrated booklets giving: 
description and histories of old designs. 


LAURA B. COPENHAVER 















AT AMAZINGLY LOW PRICES 


Now is the time to buy these coverlets, 
exact reproductions of old Colonial designs 


































Fig. 5 





crude homespun material in gay 
colors, — no two aprons alike, — 
with a kneeling pad across the front 
e of dark green waterproof material, 
and deep pockets for holding 
gloves, raffia, twine, and so forth. 
The snappers will hold tools such 











CHAMPION-INTERNATIONAL 















COMPANY | as the useful trowel pictured,which ““Rosemont’’ Marion, Virginia 
| is one of the handiest tools I have 
: Manufacturers of | ever used — very sharp and slim 
i | and ideal for weeding or bulb 
, House Beautiful Paper | planting, as the rope loop slips GENUINE 
» : and other high grade over the wrist and the handle fits 
q It measures BRONZE 


easily into the palm. 

0’’ long and costs but 40 cents, 
prepaid. The apron is cut full, 
measuring over 4’ around the bot- 
e tom and 32”’ long, and costs $5.25, 
postpaid. — Marre, Cuintz & 
Pewter, 99 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston. 


surface coated papers 


Antique 


Lawrence, Massachusetts es 
Finish 











&: 
9, 6%, and 4% 
inchesindiameter “. 











Set of Three Bowl $12 


Reproducing the beauty of color 
attained only by age old metal 


BRONZE DEPT. ?% West,o7ih St 


Fig. 6 


LITTLE DOTTY, Figure 6, in 

her cream-colored chintz dress 

sprigged with gay flowers, and lace 

pantaloons, holding so demurely 

AMERICAN and ENGLISH colonial homes. in one hand an old-fashioned nose- 
bungalows and other jatarenting types, from 


$1000 to $30,000. Book 8” x 11”, 224° pages | §ay, - In io — a ren 
wi loor plans, description ath approximate 7 4 

cost, postpaid ay ow 00. Book of 50 plans paraso covered 1n abric matc ms 
$1.00. Both for $3.5 

Do not build or ate until you have seen 

these books, they are money-savers. 
FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 

101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 





WHEN starting off gayly for the 
beach or for an all-day excursion, 
are n't you frequently dismayed by 
the number of left-over articles that 
suddenly appear and must, some- 
how or other, be disposed about 








219 IDEAL PLANS— 





Dress up your Bathroom 
Wl Kitchen @ Pantry 


with this beautiful and 
















HANGING SHELF 


2u’’ long. Finished in White enamel. 
Packed in attractive carton. Com- 
plete with hange 


ONE DOLLAR Postpaid 
An Ideal Gift or Bridge Prize 
POWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
NOVELTIES AND REPRODUCTIONS 
4th and Henry Streets Petersburg, Virginia 











ROOMS FULLY FURNISHED 
FOR BOY OR GIRL OF ANY AGE 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


College of Fine Arts 


Complete programs leading to degree in 
Architecture (Design, Construction, Interior 
Architecture, Domestic Architecture), 





Choose for beauty and distinction 


MEDIC] PICTURE 


PUZZLES 


DECORATIONS AND ACCESSORIES 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS FOR 




















Selections from the famous Medici Pictures INFANTS' ROOMS Mural Painting, History of Art, Music, Dra- SHOE RACK 

(all sizes), incomparable full color repro- Send for catalogue No. 54-S matic Art. 

ductions. Fully interlocking, mahogany Jisietials Special Courses in Boowiteky Souees 

backed pieces Write for illustrated list. : , , D : carefully packed. 
a ) HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, ey s 857 one rorety Re rt, sabi ee cue ONE DOLLAR P 
: Boylston St., Boston or 489 Fifth Ave., New York peunting “and Sculpture, Costume: Lesign, Postpaid fet 
't é Graphic Arts. pa long 
I 8 Day and evening classes start September 20. 
€ : , A Private Collection Write for bulletin to 
s 4 UUthibwell f CHILDHOO D, INC. Executive Secretary, Dept. B, College of Interior Decoration 

f ° FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 


Fine Arts, New York University, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 


The ideal profession for recent 
NY graduates and women of all ages 
having an art appreciation. 


32 EAST 6STH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Fine Wallpapers 














e Send 6c in stamps for Our — is pee an art mchoet 
. = te w course but an intensive practic 
S illustrated booklet. training based on the Seaction of 
t John H Whitwell Inc m leading New York and Paris firms. 
. ’ . 
h School Studios Now Open for Ad- 


1619 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


visory Service and Registrations 

im Send for illustrated catalogue out- 
linin Plog rior Decoration in all 
its Phe 


(Callpapers 


FRAMES for Keepsake Pictures 


} A Reproductions of old frames suitable for old 
: F fashioned photographs or tintypes. 
=! Send for Booklet K-1 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 4 Park Square, Boston 


TWE E D S Checks, stripes plain 


Lovely odd subtle colors 


HANDWOVEN IN COUNTY WICKLOW 
Carol Brown, J mporter, 104k Myrtle St., Boston 


WHY CORPORATIONS LEAVE HOME 
in the September Atlantic Monthly 


There is one state in the Union which supports itself almost entirely 
by breeding corporations — good, bad, and indifferent. John T. Flynn 
goes to Wilmington and Dover, and gives us ten excellent reasons 
why Delaware has become ‘‘The Little Home of Big Business." 














a thes INTERIOR DECORATION 
140 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

















SB COLONIAL Bink STAIN 


Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 


COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
156-A State Street Boston, Mass. 


LE7 





40¢ a copy at newsstands 
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G"" ANNUAL 


SMALL=“HOUSE COMBETITION 





The competition this year, as last 
year, will have two general classifica- 
tions, houses of from six to twelve 
rooms, inclusive, east of the Missis- 
sippi, and houses of the same size 
west of the Mississippi. 

In addition, a special prize will be 
offered for the best house of from five 
to seven rooms, built either east or 
west of the Mississippi, and costing 
less than $10,000. 


CLASS I 


Best House East of Mississippi 


IST PRIZE ...- $300 
2D PRIZE ... $300 


3RD PRIZE ..- $200 


CLASS II 


Best House West of Mississippi 


IST PRIZE ...- $300 
2D PRIZE ... $300 


3RD PRIZE ..- $200 


CLASS III 


Best house, either East or West, of 
five to seven rooms, costing less than 
$10,000. 


SPECIAL PRIZE ...- $300 


These will be judged, by a jury containing 
at least two members of the American 
Institute of Architects, on the following 
points: — 

1. Excellence of design 

9 


2. Economy in space and convenience in 
plan 


3. Adaptation to lot and orientation 
4. Skill in use of materials 


The Competition calls for photographs and 
plans, as specified in the accompanying 
conditions, of houses recently built within 
the United States. As in previous years, a 
selected number of the houses submitted 
will be sent in a traveling exhibition to as 
many cities from the East to the West 
Coast as our scheduled time will allow. 


118 











CONDUCTED BY THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE 


The submission of material in the Small-House Competition will 


be taken as an acceptance of the conditions as set forth below 


CONDITIONS 





4. This competition is open to all architects 
and architectural designers, and each competitor 
may submit as many houses as he desires. 


2. A house may be eligible for any class, but 
no house will receive more than one prize. 
Prizes for the best houses in Classes I and II 
will first be awarded. The best house in Class 
III will then be selected unless a six- or seven- 
room house costing less than $10,000 has been 
awarded a prize in Class I or II, in which case 
the special award of $300 may not be made. 


3. The house submitted may be of any style 
and of any material. 


4. It may be of one, two, or three stories, and 
may contain, as noted above, from six to twelve 
rooms, inclusive, in Classes I and II, and five to 
seven rooms in Class III. Breakfast-rooms, 
pantries, baths, dressing-rooms, halls, laundries, 
and enclosed porches will not be counted as 
rooms. There must be presented: — 


a. Three photographs of the house: — 
1. General view 
2. Exterior detail 
3. Interior detail 


Two of these photographs are to be at least 
7” x 9” in size, and the third an enlarge- 
ment at least 14” x 18”, all to be in soft 
sepia finish. The enlargement should be 
of the general view or exterior detail. 


b. First and second floor plans, drawn in ink 
at any convenient scale, and pochéd, with 
rooms plainly labeled and dimensioned; 
plot plan showing location and orientation 
of house, also at any convenient scale. 


c. Legend giving the following information: — 

. Name of owner (not obligatory) 

. Location of house 

. Orientation of house 

. Composition of family 

. Special problems that had to be con- 
sidered 

. Material and color of outside walls 

. Material and color of roof 

. Color of outside trim, doors, and 
windows 

9. Short description of interior shown 


COND PWN 


The photographs, plans, and legend must 
all be mounted on one piece of beaver 
board, or a similar heavy mount, 30” x 40” 
in size and of light buff or cream color. 


d. Set of blueprints showing the four elevations 
of the house. These should be folded and 
placed in an envelope, which should be 
pasted to the back of the mount. These 
blueprints must not contain the name of 
the architect. 


3. The contestant’s name and address shall not 
be put on the front of the mount, but shall be 
written on the back, and a piece of paper, 
pasted around the edges, placed over it. On 
the back shall also be pasted an envelope con- 
taining a plain card, 3’’ x 5” in size, clearly 
lettered with the name and address of the archi- 
tect. Any house which the contestant does not 
wish to have exhibited should be plainly marked 
on the back of the mount, ‘ Not for Exhibition, 
Otherwise we shall consider that we have his 
consent to exhibit his photographs. . 


6. For houses entered for Class III there should 
be given the complete cost of the house, excepting 
heating, but including plumbing; electrical 
work; hardware; shades, screens, and weather- 
stripping; insurance and permits; contractor's 
profit and architect’s fee. 


7~ On the lowest part of the mount shall be put, 
in two or three lines and nicely lettered, the 
inscription, “Submitted in the Contest held by 
the House Beautiful Magazine.’ In the upper 
right-hand corner shall be left space for a card 
3” x 5” which will contain the architect’s name, 
if the mount is selected for exhibition. 


s. All photographs and plans entered in this 
competition and chosen for either publication 
or exhibition shall remain in our possession 
until after the exhibitions. We request that 
houses entered in this competition be not sub- 
mitted to any other magazine until after they 
are released by us. All contestants will be noti- 
fied of the awards soon after they are made, 
and those whose houses are not selected for 
either publication or exhibition may withdraw 
them by sending the necessary notification. 
Entries will be returned express collect. Con- 
testants whose houses are exhibited will be 
notified when the exhibitions are over. If they 
desire, their photographs will then be returned 
to them upon the payment of the necessary 
transportation charges. 


9. Inorder not to delay the exhibitions, and also 
to ensure better reproductions, glossy prints of 
those photographs to be used in the House 
Beautiful will be secured from the architects. 
They will be asked also to furnish a second set 
of inked plans, or photographs of plans, for 
publication. It will be considered that the 
honorarium of $50 for publication rights covers 
the expense of these prints and plans. 


1©. Allentries should be carefully packed with 
stiff board for protection, and es express 
prepaid to the House Competition Editor, The 
House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. The competition closes October 
17, 1932. 


Additional copies of this announcement may be 


had upon application to the address given above 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL DUBLISHING CORP. 
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THIS BOOK SHOULD 
BEIN EVERY 
HOME 


Bo 
1 POSTPAID 


Vou’ LL enjoy 


this fascinating 
book on furniture 
styles, now in its 
sixth edition. 
How politics, re- 
ligion and soc iety 
affected furniture — how the great designers 
lived and worked — all is told in this com- 
pletely illustrated work of 30 chapters. En- 
dorsed by prominent authorities, the text is 
non-technical, easy to read, and written espe- 
dally for the home lover. Handsomely bound 
—a choice gift and a real addition to your own 
library. A dollar brings your copy. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
541 Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 



















for your GARDEN 
a a Enduring, beau- 
tiful, high - fired 


Terra Cotta brings 
new interest to the 
garden, sun room or 
interior. Send 10c for 
illustrated brochure. 


Galloway 
POITERY 


3220 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








Special Sale 
Hand-Hooked Chair Seats 


14” Seats of cotton yarn, reg-  § 1 
ular $1.40 values, now 
14” Seats of wool yarn, reg- $2 
ular $3.30 values, now 
(Sent prepaid at Sale prices) 
The TREASURE CHEST, Asheville, N. C. 








HAND MADE BRASSES 
for Antique Furniture 
Exact replicas of _ our 
originals or yours. Com- 
plete illustrated catalog 
free. We make, copy or 
repair anything in brass 
and match any Antique 
color. 

WILLIAM BALL, SR. 
Hope Manor, West Chester, Pa. 








4 li d Invitations and 
oll ay Greetings A ance nce- 

ts reflect- 
ing the Personality of your home, eat tively pre- 
sented with an artistic sketch of your home, front 
entrance or other feature thereof according to your 
personal directions. Samples and prices on request. 


B, ARDEN, 5123 N. Lake Dr., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Flora Macdonald, Ine. 


ELEANOR FRAZER 


Intevior Decorations | 
39 NEWBURY STREET eos 


ALIFORNIA HOMES 


PANISH -MOORISH-ENGLISH TYPES 
Elevations, ATHiee Cost Estimates 
SEND 00% 1o A-A-THIE LL, Home Specialist 

== 230 canoes AVE -PLEDMONT, CALIF. 
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THE GARDEN STUDIO 
opens October 3, 1932 with 
@ | courses in handloom weaving 
MA Kate Van Cleve 


arshal St. Brookline, Mass. 








THE COURSE By 
OF EMPIRE jj] A. Edward Newton 
In the September Atlantic 
The famous checked suit follows the 
course of empire to Hollywood, and 
takes part in the winning of the West. 

















your car? If so, I advise you to in- 
vest in one of these durable bags 
(Figure 7), which make ideal 
containers for such last-minute 
odds and ends. They are skillfully 
woven by a blind man, the rope 
handles being worked in so that 
they support the bottom of the 
bag and cannot possibly be pulled 
out. They come in very practical 
but charming colors — two tones 
of blue, green, or brown, and in 
black with either a pink or a gray 
stripe. No household, I feel, 
should be without one or two of 
these handy bags, whose usefulness 
is by no means confined to motor 
excursions. They measure 14” 


wide by 13” deep and cost but 
$1.50, postpaid. — Buinp Hanop1- 
craft, 39 Newbury Street, Boston. 








Fig. 7 


MARINE lanterns are very popular 
this year, and the one pictured in 
Figure 8 is, I think, a particularly 
good-looking one —at a price 
that is equally attractive. It comes 
in brass or copper in either a 
| Polished or an oxidized finish, and 








Fig. 8 


you may have it adapted to hang 
from the ceiling as shown or fitted 
with a wall bracket. Such a lan- 
tern makes a particularly appro- 
priate lighting fixture for a hall or 
for a man’s study, and its sturdy 
simplicity is eminently suited to 
any simple interior. Waterproof 
sockets are also provided if the 
lantern is to be used outdoors, and 
this type of lantern makes a most 
satisfactory light for the porch. 
It comes in three sizes, 8’’, 9’’, and 
11’’, the prices being respectively 
$7.50, $8.50, and $10.50, including 
electrification and expressage east 
of the Rockies. — Sack, INc., 85 
Charles Street, Boston. 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATION; 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


i Authoritative training in selecting 





and assembling period and modern 

furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
; lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 
y 


Faculty of leading decorators. 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses. 


Resident Day Classes 
start Oct. 3rd - Send for Catalog 5R 


Home Study Course 
starts at once - Send for Catalog 5S 
S NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
s INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 














ePLANSe 





Call and examine plans, exteriors, estimates of 54 
fine homes contained in Mr. Child's two bocks. 


“oe Houses” . . $10. 
BOOKS .tucce House * 


Colonial Houses” 


Also “Six Early American Houses”, $1. 
HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


16 East 41st St., New York 

















be 49C 2 copy at newsstands 








Mazo de la Roche’s 


LARK 
ASCENDING 


2.50 
Published August 12th! 


A novel of contrast — of Sicilian exuberance with New England 
restraint. Saltport is any Massachusetts fishing village. In it lives 
emotional Fay Palmas, with an Indian strain in her blood, and 
her son, Diego, with the fire and sullenness of his Portuguese 
ancestors. With the swiftness of a lark’s flight these two suddenly 
escape to the Mediterranean. The Sicilian town of Tramontana, 
with its tourists, erratic exiles, and Russian artists, forms a 
brilliant and colorful background. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 8 Arlington St., Boston 


Thirty-Third 
MID-SUMMER 


33%% OFF 


CLEARANCE SALE 


Authentic Reproductions 


of Chippendale, Duncan Phyfe, Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton in Mahogany Furniture. 


Pictorial Descriptive Catalogue Gratis 


BIGGS ANTIQUE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








Filled with 
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this hand-turned bow] 
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HoOuSE BEAUTIFUL 
September, 1932 


Jan. 7. 1933... 


The “Queen of Cruising Steam- 


ships” leaves New York for that 


greatest of de luxe travel adven- 
tures, those magical 38,000 miles 
and 4}2 months of exploration in 


far-away lands, among strange 
peoples, seeing the wonders of the 


world=the” Voyage of your Dreams” 





TRAVEL 
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CRUISES 


December 3, 1932 S. S. Empress of Britain. Canadian Pacific. World cruise of 129 days. 
This largest ship to circle the globe will visit 81 ports and places and 23 
countries. 

S. S. Carinthia. Cunard Line and Thomas Cook & Son. World cruise 
of four and one-half months which takes an unusual route, including the 
South Sea Islands, the eastern coast of Africa, and South America. 

S. S. Resolute. Hamburg American Line. World cruise of 132 days, cov- 
ering 38,000 miles. Thirty countries will be visited, including Bali, ‘the 
last paradise.’ 

January 12, 1933 S. S. Lurline. Oceanic Steamship Company. Matson Line Pacific 
cruise of 102 days, covering 30,000 miles. Maiden voyage of this newest 
luxury liner — fifth of a series of successful Around-the-Pacific cruises 
under the same management. The interesting itinerary includes a direct 
call at Bali. 

S. S. Augustus. Italian Line. World cruise of 129 days. Interesting itin- 
erary includes Tripoli and Bali. 

M. Y. Stella Polaris. Raymond & Whitcomb world cruise of 109 days, 
visiting unusual ports impossible for regular liners to reach. The itinerary 
includes the Fiji, Cocos, Galapagos, and South Sea Islands and a visit to 
Abyssinia. 

S.S. Empress of Australia. Canadian Pacific. 
69 days. Shore excursions optional. 


January 7, 1933 


January 14, 1933 


January 14, 1933 


January 31, 1933 Mediterranean cruise of 





This voyage is so timed that in all 
the thirty countries visited ideal 
weather holds sway. Seventy-two 
days of de luxe shore excursions 
(11 days in India—7 days in Japan) is 
included in low rates—from $2,000. 


Your Travel Agent can advise you. 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN 
39 Broadway LINE New York 


Branches and Agencies in 
all principal cities 





new ship ...a 
maiden voyage 


S.S. 
LURLINE 


> » » ground the 


wonder-rimmed Pacific 


SOUTH SEAS & ORIENTAL 
Sailing from Craritze 
NEW YORK, January 12 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 27 @ * *_* FARES 
LOS ANGELES, Jan. 28 $1250 up 


REVIEW of the ages . . a 
panorama of peoples . . 25,000 
miles of South Seas witchery and 
Far Eastern splendor! 
Direct call at Bali and Port 
Moresby . . optional to Angkor 
Wat! 14 countries . . 21 ports. . 
Average cruise cost less than stay- 
at-home expense. 
Right ship, season and itinerary. 
Full details—your travel agency or our offices 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
Matson Line 


New York - Chicago - 
Los Angeles Seattle 








San Francisco 
Portland 














FEW attractive rooms 
for permanent or tran- 
sient guests visiting Boston. 
Large, beautiful house, 
situated conveniently on 
Marlboro Street, near the 


Public Gardens. 





2 Marlboro St. Phone COM 9012 














Oor of the breathless night comes 
floating the plaintive song of a 
Maori girl; perhaps it is the very 
melody that Hinemoa played upon 
her flute, to guide her lover Tu- 
tanekai as he swam across Lake 
Rotorua to claim her, on an eve- 
ning such as this, hundreds of years 
ago — for that is one of the charm- 
ing old legends that the New 
Zealand Maoris have handed down 
for generations. How strange that 
in this sunny island in the South 
Pacific we should find repeated, in 
almost every detail, the classical 
legend of Leander swimming to 
Hero across the waters of the 
Hellespont! And as we sit here, 
beneath the whispering nikau 
palms, we can see the quiet waters 
of the lake stirring gently in the 
moonlight, while, away to the 
right, what seem to be slender 
crystal columns, but which are in 
reality the geysers of Whakarew- 
arewa, leap far into the air, tremble 
a moment, and then die in lucent 
veils of silver spray. 

Down the hillside, one can see 
the lights of Rotorua laughing up, 
and the colored lanterns in the 
gardens of the Sanitarium, where 
they are dancing away the night. 
Our Maori guide, a slender, dark- 
eyed girl of about nineteen, with 
the carriage, features, and manners 
of a queen, beckons to us, and we 
wander on through the dark se- 
crecy of the semitropical bush. 
More lights glint through the 
trees, and in a moment we find 
ourselves at Fairy Spring. A wide 
pool of crystal water lies before us, 
so translucently clear that it is im- 
possible to guess its depth. As we 
walk to its edge it suddenly be- 
comes alive; the waters flash and 
surge; gone is the transparency, 
and in its place a living rainbow of 
yellow, red, and sleek steel gray. 
For the pool is filled with great 
rainbow trout —not thirty or 
forty, but hundreds. They have 
dashed from their cool retreats to 
be fed, on our coming, with the 
crumbled bread and biscuit that we 
have brought. But these are 
drones. Down in the lake their 


brothers fight for their food, al- 
though they are well-nigh as 
plentiful, and that is why the 
hotel lounge is filled with gentle- 
men in big boots, telling unlikely 
stories that are probably true. 

Everything in Rotorua is un- 
likely — but true. The geysers at 
Whaka, punctual to the second 
with their great columns of super- 
heated water hurled into the air 
eighty and a hundred feet; the 
weird thermal formations — drag- 
ons’ mouths gaping to swallow 
you into their boiling maws, huge 
rocks that rise and fall with the 
subterranean currents, the boiling 
mud pools, champagne bowls, and 
delicately colored terraces and 
parapets of layered crystal. But 
these are taken for granted in this 
holiday town where the ground 
trembles all day long. There are 
still the Blue and Green Lakes, the 
Rainbow Mountain whose steam- 
ing sides are purple and blue and 
red and orange, and tragic Wairoa, 
a little village overwhelmed one 
night by the near-by volcano, 
Mount Tarawera. To-day you can 
trace the roof tops and the walls, 
just level with the earth. And our 
guide, Rangi, shrugs her shoulders 
and says smilingly, ‘I think that 
Rainbow Mountain will go up 
next!’ 


iS. F. 


Yes, of course you've been to 
Geneva, but have you ever ven- 
tured down into France from that 
city? If you haven't, you have 
missed one of the loveliest old 
cities in all of France, and if you 
have, you will never forget the 
charm of quaint, lakeside Annecy. 
It is only a short drive by automo- 
bile or by bus — the P. L. M. 
busses make a regular schedule, 
leaving from the station in Geneva. 
The drive is over hills and along 
winding valley roads through 
charming, even though dirty, vil- 
lages to Annecy and its lake. 

An old Roman village, Annecy 
has great attraction for the wan- 
derer in narrow streets, arcaded 
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LOWER RATEs: 
for GREATER 
ATTRACTIONS 


at the world-famous 
LOS ANGELES 


AMBASSADOR 
HoTEL 


Despite the unique success 
and patronage which the Los 
Angeles Ambassador Hotel 
is still enjoying during 
an adverse business period, 
the management wishes to an- 
nounce substantial reductions 
made possible through lower 
operating costs by which all 
guests and patrons may benefit, 


The outstanding charm of this 
great hotel may now be enjoyed 
on a surprisingly low budget and 
with no deterioration of the 
splendid service for which the 
Ambassador has long been 
famous. 


Good outside rooms with 
bath may be secured from 
$5.00 per day. 


Special discounts for stays 
of four weeks or longer. 


Restaurant prices have been 
reduced in some cases as 
much as 50%. Quality and 
size of portions remain the 


same. 
e 


Attractions include a new sun-tan 
sand bathing beach with an outdoor 
plunge and complete recreational cen- 
ter, including baths of all kinds, 
massage and physical conditioning 
for men and women. All Sports, 
22-Acre Park, 18-hole Rancho 
Golf Club, 19-hole Pitch and Putt 
Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Arch- 
ery, All-Talking Motion Picture 
Theatre, 35 smart Shops and the 
incomparable Cocoanut Grove for 
dancing nightly. 





Please write for revised 
room and restaurant tariffs 


BEN L. FRANK, Manager : 
A: 
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TRAVEL 


[Continued from page 120] 


shops, ancient canals with wrin- 
kled, bent washerwomen soaping 
and beating clothes from their 
straw-padded boxes. The old 
prison stands alone on its island 
in the middle of the river that 
forms the outlet of the lake, and 
inside there are remnants of Roman 
ruins and piles that are said to be 
from the houses of lake dwellers. 
Towering over the red-tiled roofs 
and thousands of chimney pots 
soars the castle of the ancient 
Dukes of Savoy, grim and forbid- 
ding and impregnable. In one of 
its thick-walled chambers was 
imprisoned a princess of Italy. 
From the high walls of the castle 
one has a magnificent view of the 
ancient city lying below — a city 
surrounded by mountains standing 
at one end of blue Lake Annecy. 
You will have a fascinating time 
rambling through narrow streets 
and under the cool, shaded arcades; 
glancing into dark, mysterious 
courts where winding stairways 
ascend into unknown heights; and 
looking down the lake at the 
mountains rising like cardboard 
shadows against a painted drop. 
P.D: B 


We have found that nature in 
Norway, if we may put it that way, 
has many surprises for the traveler. 
Perhaps the chief is the darkless 
nights — for this, you know, is the 
land of the midnight sun. The 
phrase suddenly becomes reality 
when at eleven o'clock it is only 
getting dusk and at two in the 
morning it is growing light again. 
No less astonishing is a snow- 
storm in midsummer. In the Oslo- 
ee railroad trip we had been 
to expect snow-capped peaks; 
the guidebooks talk, itedeed, of the 
‘eternal snows.’ But this had all 
seemed to be at a distance, some- 
where in the panorama, like the 
beautiful pictures of ‘motoring 
along the fjord beneath the huge 
mountains of Western Norway’ or 
‘trout fishing in Lake Loen in the 
Nordfjord district.’ The numerous 
snowsheds along the way or the 
snowbreaks built in long lines, 
like tall fences, for miles on either 
side of the tracks had not prepared 
us. Nor had the patches of snow 
upon the hillsides, nor the occa- 
sional drifts, even five and six feet 
deep. But at Finse (a name only 
less peculiar than some of the 
others — Hol, Al, Got, Upsete) 
the wind howled and the snow 
came down with a will. It might 
have all been put on for the tour- 
ists. The train halted for about 
ten minutes, during which the 
younger spirits alighted to have a 
snow fight while their elders mar- 
veled and shivered. Consulting the 
Map, we discovered we were at the 
highest situated station in Nor- 
way, 4007 feet above sea level. 
There is here an almost contin- 


ual contrast. On every hand there 
are valleys and mountains, lakes 
and waterfalls, rugged crags and 
smiling slopes. From the train we 
had a glimpse of the famous zig- 
zag road up the Flaamsdal Gorge 
(there are twenty-one loops and no 
motor car can make the climb), and 
at Fossli we viewed from the hotel 
the Vo6ringsfos Falls descending 
down the precipitous rocks. Next 
day in the dee Vidda, with 
its clear air and blue and gray 
horizons, we gathered Norse flow- 
ers, a yellow mountain violet and 
white alpine saxifrage, which 
grow right up to the edges of the 
melting snow. 

We have decided that, to be rid 
of our everyday worries and cares, 
we did well to travel to Norway; 
there is here something of the 
austerity of real values and the 
enduring grandeur of eternity. 


K.-bs 


Tuerr are places one finds it 
hard to associate with the passing 
of an intercontinental air line. 

So Corfu, full of sleepy hillsides 
and antique husbandry. Yet Corfu 
is a link between England and 
India and between England and the 
Cape. It is late afternoon when the 
plane comes in, flying east from 
Naples. It drops, white and mar- 
velous, into a little island bay, and 
rides there through the gathering 
evening, brooding at its moorings, 
watched by a score of wide-eyed 
urchins on the beach. At dawn we 
are rowed out to it. 

Four engines speak, shut off, 
start again. We move forward, 
throwing spray. The roar deepens, 
the whole framework vibrates. 
We are running between two burst- 
ing walls of water. The spray 
beats faster, harder against the 
pane, streaming down until it shuts 
out all vision; then suddenly sheers 
away and shows us the sea again, 
falling, falling beneath us... . 

To port are the mountains of 
Epirus, down whose wild, burning 
valleys I have ridden for days 
without sight or sign of man, now 
dwarfed by our spread of wing and 
as open and innocent as a model 
in plasticine. Next Missolonghi, 
where Byron died —a_ solitary 
lake. The Corinthian Gulf, as we 
turn into it, is flecked with ship- 
ping; a few toy townships straggle 
along its southern rim, and the 
Canal is a mere needle thrust, clean 
and tiny. 

We circle noiselessly over Athens. 
For an instant of time the temples 
of the Acropolis are traveling 
across the pane. The giant wing 
tilts more steeply toward the sea. 
We straighten, skim the wave 
tips, and are brought up, rocking 
to the swell. 

The launch which takes us off 
shoots out of the wing shadow. 

K. A. M. 
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ADVENTURE URGES @ ECONOMY PERMITS 


This autumn-gloried trip at reduced fares to 


.. HAWATI 


ARE adventure ... swiftly and gaily reached on 

luxurious Matson-Oceanic liners! Reached in less 
than five days from California on one of the Pacific’s 
finest, fastest trio of ships—“Mariposa,” “Monterey” 
and “Malolo”. . . or delightfully but more leisurely on 
the “Maui” or ‘““Matsonia.” 
And to no point on the compass can you travel more 
sumptuously accommodated . .. more royally dined .. . 
more pleasantly served . . . or more brilliantly diverted 
... than on this crossing “over the enchanted sunny 
route” to Hawaii. 
Plan to go now . .. the season of native festivals ...a 
season of glorious beauty in these palm and coral isles! 
Sailings every few days from San Francisco or Los 
Angeles. A!l-Inclusive-Cost Tours simplify your travel 


and reduce cost. 


5 DAYS TO HAWAII 
15 DAYS TO NEW ZEALAND 
18 DAYS TO AUSTRALIA 


South Sea isles and South Pacific wonderlands— now 
on the speedway of the giant “Mariposa” and “Monte- 
rey.” Sailings from either San Francisco or Los Angeles 
to Auckland, Sydney and Melbourne via Honolulu, 
Pago Pago and Suva. Extremely low First Class and 
Cabin Fares. 


Details—at any travel agency or our o ffices 


MATSON LINE e OCEANIC LINE 


New York City 2 Chicago ° San Francisco 
Los Angeles . Seattle ° Portland 
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“WE JUST GOT HOME, 


POLLY”. «se eeecevee 


“SEND OUR TRUNKS RIGHT OUT”. ...e-e 


“START THE MILK TOMORROW MORNING”... 


How many steps and minutes are wasted in your home 


every day? How many of them could be avoided by hav- 
ing handy telephones in the rooms you use most? 
Science says it takes as much energy to step up one 
foot as to walk thirteen feet on the level. A telephone in 
your bedroom or boudoir will save countless dashes down- 
stairs—and up again. If you have children, a telephone 


in the nursery will let you be with them and enjoy them 





more. There are numerous places where extension tele- 
phones save time, increase comfort, insure privacy. Their 
number is determined, of course, by the size of your home 
and your family. 

The local telephone company will gladly help you 
plan the proper telephone arrangements to meet your 
special needs. There is no charge for this advisory service. 


Just call the Business Office. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Unpovstepty sides will be taken for 
and against the house that will be 
featured in the leading article in the 
next issue. If flat roofs and a lack of 
detail mean modernism to you, then 
you will call this house modern and 
your first reaction to it will be in 
accordance with your feeling toward 
this kind of architecture. But what- 
ever this feeling is, you will be im- 
pressed by the obvious livability of 
the house and you will accept the 
enthusiastic appraisal, we believe, of 
the author, who also happens to live 
in it. 


Turse are days when most of us have 
to be satisfied with administering 
small doses of tonic to our houses, a 
spoonful here and a spoonful there. 
In a series of articles which will begin 
in October, Ethel Lewis tells of the 
many little things we can do to pull 
our houses out of the doldrums. 


Anoturr important short series will 
also begin next month which will 
emphasize the economy of quality. 
These are days, too, when we need to 
return to first principles in buying as 
in other activities, and certainly one 
of these is the desirability of quality 
above price. What to hold as a 
ctiterion in buying various kinds of 
furnishings is explained in detail. 


Tue series of ‘Letters to a Beginning 
Gardener’ will end with advice about 
putting the garden to bed for the 
winter. There will be an article on 
raising alpines from seed and there 
will be a description of one of Eng- 
land’s most beautiful modern gardens. 


Tue small house, we might say the 
very small house, will be represented 
by the home of a decorator. This is a 
place in Connecticut remodeled by an 
architect whose work has often ap- 
peared in House Beautiful. 


New and smaller cabinets for the 
ubiquitous radio will be shown, and 
in the Furniture Guide there will be 
Pages of new mirrors, new lamps, and 
new furniture for the bedroom. 


a Nn our pocketbook are two keys. 
At any time during the business of the day when we open 
our purse to extract needed silver, we are aware of them 
anew. One of these gives entrance to an apartment in town; 
the other admits to a little blue cabin at the edge of the sea. 
One gives the comfortable assurance of shelter, a roof over 
the head, the privacy of four walls, and pleasant surround- 
ings. But the other fits an ivory door that leads to clean 
white rooms, summer landscapes, the ocean at its very 
threshold, and a secluded garden. It leads, in other words, 
to an enchanted summer playground and is for this reason 
to us a Key among keys. 

Now one of the reasons why we tuck the memory of what 
is, after all, only a simple, unassuming shack down in a 
corner of our mind, with a pat of affection, is its artlessness. 
It demands nothing for itself; no attention to complicated 
mechanisms, no anxious thought for its safety, no expense 
of upkeep. It imposes no routine and only a minimum of 
care. And yet, in return for warm appreciation, it gives 
long, care-free summer days, and still nights. And it gives 
a perpetual back drop of pictures to turn an inward eye upon. 


W: are sitting, for instance, in a shoe-shining ‘parlor,’ 
the sight of a hot ugly square in our eyes, the racket of 
passing trucks in our ears, and the acrid smell of shoe polish 
in our nostrils. We open our purse for a dime for the shoe- 
black and behold the Key. Instantly the city, with its 
sights and sounds and smells, vanishes, and instead there 
are wide blue doors enframing a blue, white, yellow, and 
magenta garden; the music of shuffling stones on an in- 
coming tide, and the fragrance of seaweed and cinnamon 
pinks. 

A little house indeed to give so much. Is the proportion 
of our pleasure in a vacation house, after all, in inverse 
ratio to its size? To be really a play house must it not be 
diminutive, shorn down to the essentials, and so close a 
fit that it can be stretched to hold only one more? Such a 
house owes its existence to ingenuity rather than to a gen- 
erous budget, and is a joy so long as it is casual. 
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le Kote: 


Bhevermerer rurnirure continues to be 
popular and seems to be here to stay for a 
while at least. To make this furniture more 
generally adaptable to our rooms, which are 
much smaller than those in German houses 
for which it was originally designed, smaller- 
scale pieces are being made. 


Corpse AND WHITE made a striking color 
combination seen recently on a Sunday-night 
buffet supper table. On a white bisso linen 
were copper service plates, holding dinner 
plates of lace-edged milk glass. These were 
placed at one side of the table. On the other 
side were white candles in copper holders. 
In the centre was a shallow copper bowl 
filled with white blossoms. Lace-glass gob- 
lets and a copper beverage service completed 
the picture. 


Crocs are appearing in almost every known 
geometric shape and of diverse materials. 
There are octagonal and hexagonal narrow 
silver frames with thread lines of enamel and 
dials in ornate patterns. There are square or 
drum shapes of vivid enamels in solid, striped, 
or meandering patterns, and in combinations 
of colors to suit every taste. There are such 
elaborate ones as those with rare lapis lazuli 
from Russia mounted in narrow gold frames 
with intricately carved hands to match; there 
are modern designs in smart combinations of 
chromium and copper and pewter and brass, 
and there are gayly lacquered frames of 
oblong shape with base finials and hands cf 
brass in es ea carved Chinese designs. 


Leaves of grapevine or maple tree have 
been copied a to the least vein in both 
pottery and glass. There are hors d’ccuvre 
dishes, nut and cigarette containers, and salad 
plates. The pottery plates, which have the 
details on top, are of naturalistic greens; the 
glass ones, which have the details on the 
bottom, are in ethereal blue, milk, or crystal. 
To match these dishes there are napkins in 
green or white linen with veins embroidered 
in satin stitch. 








Sizuzzs, so dear to the hearts of our grand- 
mothers, have reappeared in the guise of ash 
trays, nut dishes, open cigarette boxes, and 
flower holders. These revivals of Victorian 
bric-a-brac are at least adopting more useful 
roles than when they see reposed on the 
whatnot. An entire shell mounted on a 
painted tin pedestal or oval base of wood is 
used to hold small plants or cactus; and one 
large shell with four smaller ones on silvered 
pedestals makes a unique container for flowers 
or fruits for the dinner table. 


Sux SHADES are increasing in popularity for 
all types of lamps. These are either severely 
simple or amusingly elaborate, dressed up 
with such trappings as fish net, tassels, beads, 
or brushed silk fringe. All kinds of silk are 
used — taffeta, moire, and crépe for stretched 
shades, and georgette or shiki for the pleated 
or fluted kinds. 


Gisss cLoses like those that preserved for 
our admiring and wondering eyes the wax 
and lace flowers made by the sentimental 
ladies of Victoria's day are now used to house 
miniature tropical and Chinese gardens in 
which real plants blossom and flourish in a 
most surprising way. These little hothouses 
are a source of endless pleasure for both 
the experimenting gardener and for the casual 
botanist. 


[> of one kind or another figure on 
the decorative fabrics that are popular at the 
moment. There are the large, flamboyant 
blossoms of gorgeous color that are appro- 
priate for either Georgian or Biedermeier 
rooms; there are mingled fruits and flowers, 
old-fashioned in appearance, that are just the 
right note to accompany Regency furniture, 
and there are precise little bouquets of wild 
flowers that recall Victorian belles and their 
prim parlors. 


Picrore FRAMES, Which have too long been 
taken for granted, are now receiving due at- 
tention and given their place in the decora- 
tion of the room. A frame of 1’ antiqued sil- 
ver with rounded corners has the edges 
reeded and rubbed in any color that you may 
prefer. Copied from the frame of a Spanish 
grandee’s miniature is a }'’ Chinese ver- 
milion lacquer frame with a 4’’ mat of gold 
and silver tooled leather. Frames of 3’’ mir- 
rored glass are finished with }’’ brass, cop- 
per, or chromium bands. Sapphire or ruby 
glass in 1’ width is edged with moulded 
beading in gold or silver finish. A most 
practical type makes use of brads and slot 
heads of brass, copper, or chromium in mod- 
ern design, into which the picture and glass 
are run, to give the effect of frameless pic- 
tures held on the wall with ornamental 
bosses. Many a most interesting mural de- 
sign for a room can be evolved by the use of 
these. 
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THE CHARM OF STUDIED SIMPLICITY 


A glimpse of three hallways in Goodstay, the remodeled home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hollyday S. Meeds, Jr., at Wilmington, Delaware, which in its 
harmonious detail suggests the happy cooperation of architect and owner 
as well as their faultless good taste. Edmund B. Gilchrist, Architect 


Philip B. Wallace 
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PROGRESSIVE REMODELING 


Goodstay, the Home of Mr. and Mrs. Hollyday S. Meeds, Jr., at Wilmington, Delaware 


BY MARGARET LATHROP LAW 


EDMUND B. GILCHRIST, ARCHITECT 


Ix spite of the kaleidoscopic activities of life to-day be- 
yond the four walls of the house, which dazzle us with their 
multicolored lure and snare us by the fascination of their 
variety, there are yet, fortunately, an increasing number of 
women who refuse to be sucked into the vortex about 
them. They cannot be persuaded to delegate their house- 
hold gods to an archeological museum, preferring to have 
their Lares and Penates about them. In the old sense of 
the word, they deliberately create homes. By circumstance 
free to choose, such women voluntarily build a world of 
stability within their own house-and-garden walls, a 
scallop shell of quiet in the midst of turbulence. Through 
their effort, the graciousness of manorial living is, in a 
measure, revived. Label it, if vou will, ‘escapism.’ Or 
call it intelligent fortification of mind and nerves against 
the stimuli which make life to-day so abundantly, exhaust- 
ingly thrilling. The centring of life within a home, the 
filtering of outside interests through its tranquillity, are a 
prescribed cure for the seething unrest of 1932. 

Goodstay, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Hollyday S. Meeds, 





WHEELWRIGHT & STEVENSON, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Jr., was fittingly named by Mrs. Meeds’s grandmother, 
Mrs. Alfred du Pont, for one of the old-world homes of the 
Du Pont family, Bon Repos. And from perfected France to 
pioneer America there has come with the name a sense of 
the fitness of things established, the worthiness of roots 
as well as branches. About the mossy stone walls and the 
box-bordered garden paths there lingers a stabilized some- 
thing which accrues only with time and the fullness of 
living. To preserve this leisured note of other days as 
paved streets and motor highways came to circle the old 
place was the general problem of architect and owner. 
The immediate necessity was to centre the life of a growing 
family in their home and expand the old house to new 
needs. This demanded such radical change as entirely re- 
orientating the house while maintaining the original scale 
of the small unit. The alterations and additions, simple as 
they may seem on the architect's plans, required consum- 
mate skill. 

The original stone house can scarcely have been built 
prior to 1800, at which date the first title that can be 
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Photographs by Philip B. Wallace 
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The original front of the old house is shown above, but seven years ago, when the southwest 
wing, partly shown at the left, was added, the kitchen was moved to this side of the house 
so that the new rooms might be placed on the more secluded garden side. The latest 
addition, the northwest wing and entrance, is shown below, and is built, like the old 
house, of native Pennsylvania stone 
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The service wings of the first addition are shown above, with a glimpse of the old building at the left. 


The view from the ga 
newer living quarters 
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rden looks toward the southwest wing with its charming entrance leading to the 
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From the paved terrace con- 
necting house and garden one 
looks down this garden path, 
flanked by mauve and rose- 
colored tulips, toward the golf 
links beyond 


proved shows the place in possession of John Hiron. But 
the land is thought to be part of a grant from William Penn 
to the Gregg family. When, in 1868, Mrs. Alfred du Pont 
purchased the place, it was called Greenhill and consisted 
of thirty acres. Prior to this, from 1854 to 1861, the own- 
ers were Mr. and Mrs. William Pyle, and here their son 
Howard Pyle, the artist, spent his early childhood. 

The patterned design of the original garden showed 
strong Tudor influence. The four squares or ‘knots,’ 
symmetrical on their two axes, bespoke those formal 
gardens of Le Notre which had, during his weary exile in 
France, caught the imagination of Charles II and influenced 
him, on his return to England, to embellish Hampton 
Court in the French manner. This vogue had spread like 
wildfire over England, and at the date when Goodstay was 
built was being reinterpreted in simplified form on Ameri- 
can estates. 

When the architect and the landscape architect began 
their additions and alterations, the four squares with their 








box-bordered paths indicated something more than a 
vegetable garden, yet this was their principal use. There 
were several magnificent bushes of dwarf box and many of 
the old shrubs which delighted our forefathers — sweet 
shrub, lilac, and tamarix. There was a grape house redo- 
lent of late-Victorian luxury. But between these garden 
remnants and the old house facing a shady lawn there was 
no developed architectural line. With the extension of the 
old house a new facade was cre: ted. This faced the garden, 
yet bore no axial relationship to it. 

The first architectural alteration, made in 1924-25 by 
Mr. Gilchrist, necessitated turning the house around 
that is, making a kitchen of the old parlor in order to 
have the tradesman’s entrance and kitchen quarters near 
the roadway and to place the new rooms to the southwest 
as far as possible from the noise of the highway. Thus 
the new rooms were expanded toward the quiet of the 
garden with its fringe of greenhouse, stable, barnyard, 
lesser outbuildings, and adjacent golf links. The children 
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needed more rooms, and the adults needed privacy. All 
wanted maximum seclusion. In order to create an oasis in 
the midst of the surrounding city it was necessary to 
right-about-face. Ten acres, the original thirty, or even 
more space, could not without skill have been trans- 
formed to achieve the desired result. 

Two rooms of the original house went to make one unit 
for the new. A living-room, a morning-room, and a study 
were built toward the garden, with a new entrance, stair 
halls, and so on, adjoining. So far expansion seemed 
simple, for, by hinging one average-sized room to another, 
the house could indefinitely ramble on without disturbing 
its original scale. 

But in 1931-32, the owners felt the need of a large down- 
stairs room about which family life could centre. Its im- 
mediate purpose is that of playroom for a number of small 
children, and for that reason it is at present simple and 
utilitarian. Interesting plans for future articulation have, 
however, been made. For it is intended that this room, 





The iris garden is one of the 
loveliest single units of the 
entire garden, with its masses 
of purple and mauve blossoms 
and accents of shaggy old 
box plants 


when finished and furnished, shall serve as a setting for 
débutante teas and dances, for lectures and art exhibits. 
Both present and future purposes require top-lighting, a 
large amount of floor space, and a central location. All 
threads of family life, as the manifold interests increase, 
must be woven in and out of this room as a focal centre. 

The building of such a large central room necessitated 
abandoning the old entrance, and the entrance court also, 
to the great regret of architect and owner, as well as 
destroying an old sycamore tree. The new large room was 
placed within the limits of the entrance court and flanked 
on the northwest with a new wing, thereby completing 
the encircling movement of the old and the present wings 
around this room. Thus what is, in effect, an indoor court 
was created from what was an outdoor court. 

So this room which, for its practical purposes, must 
have numerous entrances and exits became the pivotal 
centre of the house. Normally such a dramatic and unfore- 
seen use of the old court space would have disarranged the 
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The reception hall with its Adam 
mantel has walls of soft gray-blue 
and an Aubusson rug in wine color 
and pale taupe, with touches of soft 
rose, green, and blue 


The living-room happily combines 
rare English and American pieces 
against the background of a softly 
colored Chinese rug. The hangings 
are of lavender moire with trans- 
parent glass curtains of paler mauve. 
The door at the left opens into a 
flower room, where flowers brought 
from greenhouse and garden may 
conveniently be arranged 
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The sunny morning-room faces the garden on two sides and is a triumph of color blending. The walls are covered with a k 
Japanese veneered wood paper in tones of warm beige, and the woodwork is painted a pale dull green. Rust and beige 
color are used in the curtains and chair coverings, and the rug combines tones of gray, green, and rust . 
a 
entire scale of the building and destroyed its balanced ‘ 
proportion. Even a slight elevation of the roof of glass, : 
twenty-seven by forty-seven feet, would have shown this 
room a giant mushroom growth ruinous to pattern. So y 
the architect conceived the plan of keeping it sufficiently ‘ ; 
low as to be practically invisible from the outside. By this ie 
clever tour de force the original comeliness of scale was ; : 
preserved. A minor but interesting problem was the sub- : : 
sequent necessity of skylighting certain first floor rooms 4 : 
and halls whose windows were lost by building the central i 
room. A pleasing and practical by-product of the top- . 
lighting of the indoor-court room is the encircling sun ; 
deck on which second floor windows and doors open, a ¥ 
unique development which now offers future possibilities : 
of decoration. Mirabile dictu,this playroom in the centre of : 
a house is not a disturbing cavern of echoes. For thickened ' ’ 
walls enclose it, and surrounding passages, the varied re- 7 ‘ 
ception halls, service halls, and pantries, form a no man’s 
land dividing this room from those where seclusion is | 
desired. : . 
While these interesting changes (Continued on page 172) : 
Q 
A 
On the floor of the new entrance hall, with its gracefully c 
curved stairway, is a rarely beautiful Aubusson rug in 
blue-green and beige with touches of rose and orange. 4 , 
The plastered walls are a pale soft green ; ; 
4 
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AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FOR HOUSES OF 


VARYING COSTS 


BY TYLER STEWART ROGERS 


NOTE: We shall be glad to supply the names of 
manufacturers of any of the types of equipment 


mentioned in this article 


Daevetorments have taken place so rapidly in both the 
use and the production of air-conditioning equipment for 
houses that a new and rather confusing problem faces 
those who want to keep them up to date. There is a flood 
of such equipment coming into the market; of at least 
fifty different makes now available, there are about a half- 
dozen quite definite types, each producing results that 
differ from the performance of those in other groups. 
Hence there is need for a brief discussion that may help to 
clarify this whole situation for the reader who wants to 
know what apparatus will solve his own special problem. 

There can no longer be any question about the fact that 
a house, to be modern, must provide for ‘air conditioning’ 
of some sort. We put the words ‘air conditioning’ in quo- 
tations because the term is somewhat inappropriate when 
applied to most of the devices now offered for home use. 
True air conditioning prepares the air within a building to 
meet precise specifications — a certain temperature, no 
more and no less, a certain moisture content, a certain 
degree of cleanliness, and often a definite degree of fresh- 
ness or purity. Complete air conditioning thus involves 
warming or cooling the air, moistening or drying it, 
purifying it with ozone or fresh air, and removing dust, 
fumes, and odors to whatever degree may be necessary to 
meet ideal comfort and health conditions. 

Thus in practical terms there are degrees of air condition- 
ing. Fortunately, one does not need complete treatment of 
the air to improve vastly the healthfulness and comfort of 
the home throughout the greater part of the year. The 
most unpleasant and dangerous condition found in the 
average house is excessive dryness under artificial heat. 
This can be corrected by moistening the air through the 
use of humidifiers. Stagnant air is almost equally unde- 
sirable; to correct this merely means circulating the air 
with fans or blowers, or introducing the proper ventila- 
tion. Dust removal can be accomplished either by filtering 
or by washing the air as it recirculates through the house. 
All these things are relatively easy to attain and require 
comparatively inexpensive equipment. 

Only when one demands equipment to cool and to dry 
the air — both much to be desired in sultry summer 
weather — does the problem become one of considerable 








Drawings by Elmer Bennett 


A combined gas-fired boiler and humidifying unit. 
The sloping intake duct brings air from a room above 
to a set of filters, then through an electric blower, 
whence it is passed up through an air washer and 
humidifier to steam heating coils at the top of the 
cabinet. It then passes through the straight duct to a 
register above 


complexity and expense, for these two functions require 
refrigeration equipment, and the latter is relatively costly. 

Air moistening and air heating naturally fall together, 
for the former is seldom required unless artificial heat is 
being used. Circulation and air cleaning likewise combine 
naturally, for if one is moving the air through any sort of 
container, it is easy to interpose a filter or a washing spray. 
Similarly, air washing (not filtering) and humidifying 
are natural partners because, if the washing water is warm, 
the air is moistened while being cleaned. Incidentally, if 
the washing spray is very cold (around 50° Fahrenheit or 
less), it cools and dehumidifies the air. 

So we have certain logical combinations in the equip- 
ment from which to choose. These combinations express 
the type of equipment, but before describing them individu- 
ally it is important to speak of their relationship to the 
heating system of the home. 

Now, if a house employs warm air heating, it usually 
has ducts carrying the air to the furnace and thence to the 
various rooms. For the moment, therefore, it is enclosed 
and within easy control. It is a very simple matter to add 
an aif-moistening unit, an electric blower, and a filter or 
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air washer to the furnace or its duct system. These units 
then humidify, circulate, and clean the air. The only 
things lacking for complete air conditioning are cooling 
and drying, if we except temperature and moisture regula- 
tion to specified levels (both of which merely require 
automatic devices readily obtainable — a thermostat for 
temperature and a humidistat or hygrostat for moisture 
control). 

But with hot water, steam, or vapor systems, the air is 
not brought to a single place for warming — rather the 
heat is carried to the air in each room. Hence totally 
different types of devices are made. In the following de- 
scriptions we shall distinguish between units adapted to 
radiator heating systems (water, steam, or vapor) and 
those applicable to warm-air heating. 

The first type does nothing but humidify the air. Sev- 
eral units are made that may be employed with any type of 
heating system. Their typical form is a cabinet (usually 
installed in the wall of a central hall or room) containing 
spray heads operating downward in vertical tubes or chan- 
nels. Warm (not hot) water under city pressure is brought 
to these heads by a small copper pipe from the domestic 
supply. A drain connection to a sewer line is also required. 
Air enters the cabinet through a grille at the top; it is 
caught by the force of the spray and carried down through 
the cabinet to emerge through a lower grille. In the 
passage it acquires moisture and, of course, loses its dust 
and fumes. If all the air in the house passed through these 
sprays frequently enough, the unit would be a true air 
washer as well as humidifier. 

Data: For old and new houses. Connections required — warm 
water supply, drain to sewer. Uses water only. Cost range, 
$100 to $200 installed. 

The second type heats and humidifies. All warm-air 


A cascade humidifier (left) that also serves as a 
radiator. A trickle of water is admitted through a 
control valve to the top surface of the upper horizontal 
tray, overflows the edges, and runs to the next tray and 
so on to the lowest, and then to the drain. As these 
trays also carry the circulating steam, most of the water 
passing over them is evaporated, humidifying the air 


A warm-air furnace which can be equipped to burn 
gas, oil, or coal. The cylindrical cabinet is attached 
to the fresh-air intake, and washes and humidifies the 
air before it passes to the furnace and thence to the 
rooms above. Such a humidifier can be attached to a 
warm-air furnace already installed 
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furnaces equipped with an air-moistening attachment of 
sufficient capacity fall under this heading. Similarly, all 
radiators equipped with water-evaporating pans theoreti- 
cally fall under this heading, but it is well known that 
these pans usually have insufficient evaporating capacity 
unless applied to several radiators; and they are seldom 
effective unless equipped with automatic water supply. 
True humidifying radiators for steam, vapor, and water 
systems are made in a wide variety of models. One form 
employs horizontal cast-iron radiator sections over the 
outside of which a trickle of water is maintained when air 
moistening is required. Surplus water is carried off to a 
drain. Another form employs copper or aluminum radia- 
tors of the compact concealed type, with a water pan 
through which the steam, vapor, or hot-water heating 
medium is also carried. Both pan and radiator are con- 
tained in a cabinet. A third type is similar to the latter 
except that the units are built into the floor and appear only 
as a warm-air register, all of the working elements being 
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on the ceiling of the basement below. One unit of any of 
these types is usually sufficient to humidify an average-size 
home. 

Data: For old or new radiator-heated homes. Connections 
required — water supply, water drain, heating supply, and 
return. Substituted for an ordinary radiator or used as an extra 
radiator. Cost range, $100 to $250 installed. 

The third type heats, humidifies, and circulates. Again 
warm-air heating systems equipped with humidifying 
devices and having an electric blower or fan to enforce the 
circulation of air fall under this classification. Also de- 
vices resembling the types just described, which also 
include an electric fan or blower within the cabinet, come 
under this head. Such apparatus for radiator systems 
usually employs a compact extended-surface radiator unit, 
an evaporating pan containing heated water, and an elec- 
tric blower. These units do not attempt to circulate the 
air beyond the room in which is the equipment, but the 
effect is more rapid diffusion of the warm, moist air. ~ 
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A complete air conditioner of the cabinet type. For 
full operation this requires electric current for a 
blower, heating connections for the concealed radiator, 
water connections and drain for the humidifying ele- 
ment, and refrigerator lines from a refrigerator ma- 
chine situated elsewhere for cooling and dehumidifying 
in summer. It also serves as a ventilator, taking in 
Fresh air through the cabinet on top 


A humidifier that may be concealed in the wall. 
Warm water is brought to the spray heads at the top, 
whence it is sprayed downward and is carried off by 
@ drain 





Data: For old or new houses. Connections required — water 
supply, drain to sewer (in most cases), heating connections, 
electric connection. Cost range, $150 to $350 installed. 

The fourth type humidifies, heats, circulates, and 
washes the air. Into this classification falls any warm-air 
heating system which has an air-moistening attachment 
of adequate capacity, an electric blower, and either filters 
or an air-washing unit. Complete apparatus of this type 
is now made for gas, oil, or coal fuels, in which all of the 
necessary elements are enclosed in one or more cabinets 
installed in the basement. The cost of such complete heat- 
ing and air-conditioning systems extends through a wide 
range, from $100 or so more than an ordinary good-quality 
warm-air heating furnace up to a price equal to that of a 
complete steam or hot-water installation, without adding 
air-conditioning equipment to the latter system. 

Into this group also falls any of the equipment described 
under the third type, in which filters are made a part of the 
unit. It will help perhaps to digress for a moment for a 
brief discussion of air filters or air washers. The usual fil- 
ters are of the so-called dry type and take the form of a 
frame which is interposed across the stream of circulating 
air. This frame carries fibrous materials, steel wool, or 
special fabrics, which mechanically eliminate the dust in 
the air as the latter passes through the tortuous passages in 
the filtering material. At periodic intervals these frames 
are removed and cleaned by shaking out the loose dirt and 
either washing them or withdrawing the dust by the use 
of a vacuum cleaner. 

Air washers use water sprays to accomplish similar 
results. Necessarily, these mechanisms are bulkier because 
they must provide a cabinet within which the spray is 
operated, and they either use city (Continued on page 172) 
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NINE HONORABLE-MENTION HOUSES 


From the House Beautiful Fifth Annual 


Small-House Competition 


Photographs by George D. Hasght 





THE HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. JAMES C. SHEPPARD 
San Marino, California 


H. ROY KELLEY, ARCHITECT 
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This house of Monterey, or early California, character has been most successfully de- 
signed to meet certain definite requirements. The living-room and library have been 
given both northern and southern exposures to take advantage of the views, while the 
breakfast-room and dining-room open on the garden. The library has been planned to 
give the greatest amount of privacy, and the main bedroom, with three exposures, is 
shaded on the sunniest side by the roofed balcony. The outside walls are a combination 
of wood and stucco, old Spanish white in color; the roof is of deep brown hand-split 
shakes; the sash is light yellow, and the doors ivory 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. ROBERT S. YOUNG 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


BAUMANN & BAUMANN, ARCHITECTS 





The owner of this house desired a home of shingles, stained white, for the rest of the 
unpretentious character with the main house. The roof is of thin ten-inch slate in 
rooms facing east. Local stone of gray and weathering tones of greens and grays. The 
buff tones was used for the first story, west outside trim, doors, and windows are paint- 
wall, and chimneys, and hand-split cypress ed white and the blinds are blue-green 
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An original, yet logical disposition of 
rooms has been worked out in this plan 
which allows for an unusual amount 
of closet space. Due to the slope of the 
ground, two servants’ rooms could be 
placed in the basement 























Dining Room Living Room 


paneer ' I The paneling of the dignified liv- 
ing-room is of knotty white pine 
stained a brownish-gray color and 
waxed, with fireplace facing and 
hearth of green Tinos marble. The 
simple hangings are of glazed chintz 
with a flower design against a green 
background. The Interior Shop, Dec- 
orator 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. W. E. KAPP 


Detroit, Michigan 


W. E. KAPP, ARCHITECT 


Made of materials quite usual, but 
developed with ideas very far from 
usual, this house well illustrates the 
theory that every problem contains its 
own solution. Of open plan and in- 
formal appearance, the house is built 
of brick painted white, with brown 
shingled roof and gray sash. At the 
left is a view of the courtyard taken 
from the covered porch 
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Imagination and expert knowledge were needed to design a 
house which would fit into a plot of such unusual shape. The 


living-room has been arranged to take advantage of the best 


view, and the screened courtyard provides another pleasant and 
secluded outlook 
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Photogeaphs by George D. Haight 





THE HOUSE OF DR. R. M. MOOSE 


San Bernardino, California 


D. J. WITMER & LOYALL F. WATSON, ARCHITECTS. 


Situated in an old lemon grove close to high 
mountains, this low rambling house with 
walled garden is built of rubble concrete 
composed of granite rocks gathered from the 
site. The surface is painted with light gray 
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cement mortar and the stones range in color 
from grays to shades of iron rust. The roof 
is of burned clay tile ranging from terra 
cotta to gun metal, and the trim and doors 
are of redwood oiled and allowed to weather 














The house was designed to have all rooms on one floor, the living-rooms separated from the sleep- 
ing-rooms and opening on an enclosed garden. The walls of the living-room are of hollow 
concrete blocks whitewashed, and the floor is of handmade burned clay tile in varying shades of 
terra cotta. Gay Mexican tiles are used on the window ledges and the surround of the fireplace, 
and the ceiling is of an insulating board decorated with opaque water colors 
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THE HOUSE OF CHAUNCEY F. HUDSON 
Orchard Park, New York 


HUDSON & HUDSON, ARCHITECTS 


Sa 


The chief requirement in planning this house 
BED ROO was to have the main rooms face the western : 
140415-o view, and in consequence the entrance and 
stair hall were placed to the east. The outside 
walls and roof are of weathered shingles, and 
the trim white with green blinds : 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. JOHN J. HERMAN 


Orchard Park, New York 


HUDSON & HUDSON, ARCHITECTS 


ond story, the massive square chimney, and 


As this house is situated on high ground, 
the main problem was to keep it low in ap- 
pearance. This effect has been gained by 
} various means, including the overhung sec- 





the flanking one-story wings of porch and 
garage. The front of the house, from grade 
to second-story overhang, is of old brick, 
and the rest of the house of weathered 
shingles with white trim and green blinds 
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THE HOUSE OF HENRY DUBIN 
Highland Park, Illinois 


HENRY DUBIN, ARCHITECT 


Situated on a knoll facing a ravine, this house marks a radical depar- 
ture in design and construction from the usual American home. In it, 
the owner-architect employed for the first time a type of welded-steel 
floor construction known as ‘battle-deck,’ chosen for its economy and 
safety from fire hazard. Elevations developed naturally as the plan 
was worked out, unhampered by conformation to any traditional style 
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The walls are of common brick varying in tone from tan to light brown, and the flat roof 
has a slate flagstone floor, with hoods and wall copings also of gray slate. Casement 
windows, many of the L-shaped type, give the maximum amount of air and sunlight 
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Photographs by George D. Haight 
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Pasadena, California 
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ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 
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The studied and harmonious simplicity of this California 
house constitutes its chief charm both inside and out. The 
walls are of white stucco on wood framing and the roof is of 
heavy weathered shingles. Doors, windows, sash, and trim 
are white, and the blinds green 
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Particularly charming is this brick terrace with its delicate 
trellis and rows of potted plants flanking the main entrance 
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A HOUSE IN MONTECITO, CALIFORNIA 


REGINALD D. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 


Classic serenity and dignity characterize the exterior of this house and 
make it eminently suited to the California landscape. The rear 
terrace illustrated above, with the living quarters, faces the south to 
take advantage of sun, views, and prevailing breezes. The walls 
are plastered and painted a flat tone just off white. The roof is of 
dark mission tile with sash, trim, and first floor shutters of soft green 
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The main axis through hall and 
loggia was determined by the vieu, 
and the existing trees and planting, 
set back from a side street, determined 
the location of the service wing 
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A HOME ON A LIMITED BUDGET 


I; was on October 12 that we saw the house, and on 
October 13 (inauspicious date, surely) that we scrambled 
together enough money to make the required initial 
deposit. 

Business had brought us to Boston, and we were invited 
to spend our first week-end with friends in Marshfield. 
We went jogging about that Saturday afternoon in their 
car to look around. As always, looking around with us 
meant keeping a weather eye out for an old house. We 
took a short cut through a winding dirt road, and sud- 
denly, there on the left, it stood before us, old and gray 
and weatherbeaten, with an enormous central chimney 
and a lovely low, slanting roof line — and a battered ‘For 
Sale’ sign clinging precariously to the side of the barn. 

We got into the house by means more clever than hon- 
est. Inside was the typical Cape Cod layout — two square 
rooms in front, with three windows, the glass old and 
wavy, and a bricked-in fireplace in each room. Between 
these rooms were a front hall and stairway and the front 
door. The stairs were very narrow with enormously high 
risers, and the door a dreary affair of Victorian vintage. 
Behind these rooms was a large well-proportioned one, 


I. The Finding of the House and 


What We did to it First 


BY HOMER AND MURIEL SNOW 


twenty by eighteen feet. This also boasted a bricked-in 
fireplace and three windows; but the old panes had been 
replaced by modern large ones, heartbreaking, but not 
irreparable. At each end of the room were two tiny rooms 
or closets — ‘buttries,” we learned to call them subse- 
quently — and there were nine doors! One of these led 
into the ell, which contained, first, a queer dark little 
apartment painted a dismal gray, and beyond that a good- 
sized square room with windows on three sides. 

There was another stairway, which had escaped our 
notice at first. This led steeply from one corner of the big 
room in the main part of the house to an open, plastered 
sort of hall upstairs. Off this hall were a smallish room 


Photographs by Paul J. Weber 
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with a slanting ceiling and a lovely square room with a 
little fireplace. We were excited to discover, under the peel- 
ing wallpaper, that this room was completely sheathed 
with horizontal pine boards. 

Exploring a little farther, we found another long plas- 
tered attic in the ell, which led to a small room at the 
back. Another flight of stairs deposited us in the dark room 
on the first floor I have mentioned. It all sounds a little 
confusing here, and it was confusing. Several weeks 
passed before I could get the plan of the house straight in 
my mind when I was away from it. 

We adored the place from the very first moment. I don't 
lay claim to second sight, and I am not the seventh 
daugt ter of a seventh daughter, but there was certainly 
something about that house which seemed to say, ‘So — 
you've come home at last!’ 

In our excitement, we had scarcely noticed the outside 
surroundings, but, wandering out into the mellow October 
after Wn, we began to look about. 

Thg*house stood with its back to the country road, the 
front door facing an expanse of meadow, with cranberry 
bogs*&nd hills in the distance, a view of a mile or more. 
A little strip of lawn ran in front, then a tumbled-down 
stone wall lined with small pear trees, and a drop of three 
feet to the meadow. At the right of the house were two 
enormous old apple trees, their neglected fruit lying in the 
deep grass. This was all perfect, but the left side was not 
so attractive. Here was a great barren farmyard, about 
eighty feet square. A huge barn, four disreputable sheds 
huddling together, and the house made up three sides of 
a rough sort of quadrangle. We were so bewitched by the 
house itself that this unsightliness did not in the least 
dampen our ardor. 

During the time it took to smoke one cigarette we came 
to the conclusion that it was the house for us. The sign 
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Living QOOM 
16-6" x 19°6" 


Although the exterior of this house 
is typical of Cape Cod, the interior, 
with its several staircases and 
other unusual features, was quite 
unique and fortunately has been 
but slightly altered from its orig- 
inal plan. The dotted lines show 
walls that were removed or new 
doors cut through the old walls Vim 
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informed us that the agent was a local one, and within 
half an hour we were in possession of the financial details 
incidental to its purchase. Three thousand dollars was 
the amount asked for the house, outbuildings, and eight 
acres of land. Five hundred dollars was the down pay- 
ment required, the balance of twenty-five hundred to be 
carried on a first mortgage. Of course it was a ‘buy.’ 

The check for a hundred dollars to bind the sale was 
delivered into the hands of the agent the next evening, 
and on the way home we sat on our front steps in the 
moonlight, in rapt contemplation of our house and land. 

Of course the whole object of searching for an old house 
is to stumble across a very good one. A genuinely old 
house can be recognized by a few simple earmarks that 
are plain to even the most inexperienced layman. 

A really old one of the Cape Cod school, for instance, 
has, almost invariably, a huge central chimney, the bulk 
of the chimney being forward of the ridgepole. The 
foundation is of irregular-sized pieces of granite or field 
stone, not square-cut granite blocks, as these place the 
building sometime after 1750. The cornice does not over- 
hang at the ends, but is nearly flush with the side walls, 
finished off with a flat ‘facer’ as weatherboards. The 
window frames are narrow, with usually eighteen or 
twenty-four panes of five-by-eight glass. Very often these 
have been replaced by single panes, or square panes of a 
larger size, so that one cannot depend upon the sashes 
themselves to indicate the age of a house. 

Find, if possible, a house which no one else has man- 
gled or tried to modernize. It is infinitely easier and more 
interesting to work with one which is, so to speak, in 
the rough. 

As a general rule, a house built a century or more ago 
is placed advantageously, in order to get the benefit of 
every bit of sunshine, and the least amount of cold 
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Guarded by two ancient apple trees, the house stands with its back to a country road facing an 
expanse of meadow, its broad eaves and massive chimney giving it an air of tranquil permanence 
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northwest wind. Often they were built in the lee of a 
hill, and it is almost never that one is found in a high, 
exposed position, or very near the ocean front. 

Our house, we learned, had been built and lived in for 
over two centuries by the Dingley family, but we have, 
to date, resisted all importunities on the part of our 
friends to call it Dingley Dell. 

So many people who lay violent claim to a vivid 
imagination lack it entirely when they begin looking at 
old houses with an eye to buying one. They may admire 
yours tremendously, in its comparatively restored state, 
but they seem to think they should be able to snap one 
up for a song in the same condition. A few old springs 
and barrel staves in the living-room will blind them 
completely to its good proportions, and mouldy papers 
sagging from the walls convince them that the rooms are 
gloomy. Very little can be done about people of this 
type. If they have n't a love of old houses and the feeling 
and vision for their possibilities, they will be much better 
off and happier in a Building Development of Queen 
Anne Cottages and Dutch Colonials. 


Financing 


We needed money for improvements, of course, and 
were able to place a second mortgage, privately, for $850 
at 7 per cent. As this sum was not nearly sufficient to 
accomplish all the work that was necessary, anything in 
excess had to be paid out of pocket. We had no savings, 
and were qu:te dependent on a weekly salary. So many 
people wait years before they buy a home. They feel that 
they must have a substantial amount in hand before they 
even look at a house, which is exceedingly wise and con- 
servative, but often entails many years of waiting, with 
money going into the landlord’s pocket in the meanwhile. 
We hope to show that, with a good job, a very little cash, 
and a great amount of courage, a person can have the 
satisfaction of owning a home of his own. 

The second mortgage of $850, then, was all the actual 
cash we had to work with — the rest being paid out of 
salary as the bills were presented. When we found that 
things were getting a little ahead of us, we would call 
off the workmen for a week, perhaps, until we got caught 
up. This, by the way, is one of the advantages of em- 
ploying local labor, especially during the winter. The 
workmen are usually glad enough to have employment, 
are pretty obliging about working when you want them 
to, and are agreeable about taking an occasional lay- 
off. 

The most staggering expense connected with the mod- 
ernizing of an old house is the cost of the plumbing and 
heating installation. If one can pay cash for this, so much 
the better; if not, the matter can be financed. The estimate 
for our house, in this connection, was $1860 — for two 
bathrooms, kitchen sink and set tubs, copper tank, boiler, 
tadiators, and cesspool. This sum covered the installation 
and the very best of equipment, brass pipes, asbestos 
covering, and such. A financing company took over this 
entire obligation, adding $180 for financing charges. We 





are paying this off at the rate of $76 a month over a period 
of two years — the financing charge being required as the 
amount of the down payment. The oil burner has been 
bought in the same manner — $90 down and $28 a month 
for eighteen months. 

Naturally one pays a premium for this convenience, but, 
if a large amount of cash is not immediately available, it 
is the only solution. It is certainly more sensible to have 
all the necessary equipment put in at one time than to 
make additional installations from time to time as funds 
present themselves — with the resulting confusion and 
upset to work already done. No doubt this estimate of 
ours could be scaled down very considerably with a bit 
of shrewd shopping. We did not feel that we had the 
time or experience necessary for that sort of thing, and 
preferred to pay for a guarantee of complete satisfaction. 

We have put about $8300 into the house and land, 
including the purchase price, and on the first of July, two 
years and nine months from the day we bought it, we shall 
have paid up all of this except the first mortgage of $2500 
and the second of $850. 

A clear title is about the first thing you have to be sure 
of before you pay out a penny of the purchase price or 
sign any papers whatsoever. Usually the real-estate agent 
will look this up for you, and he (Continued on page 175) 





From the narrow front hallway rises this steep little staircase with 
enormously high risers which leads to the two front bedrooms 
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LETTERS TO 


IX. Spring Bulbs for Fall Planting 


BY HINDA TEAGUE HILL 


Dear Lois, — 

After a long hard winter it is doubly delightful to find 
little tips of green pushing out of the brown earth with 
their promise of early blossom. Bulbs are the glory of the 
spring garden — and bulbs demand a long look ahead. 
If you are to have snowdrops and crocuses following hard 
on the heels of the last snow, if the golden gleam of daffo- 
dils and the marvelous color range of tulips are to lend 
enchantment to your grounds, you must plant them now. 

In any kind of garden, from a tiny corner of earth to the 
spacious formal gardens of a large estate, there is a place 
for bulbs. You may have clumps in your hardy border, or 
little colonies in front of shrubs or beneath small trees. 
If you have a bit of woodland or meadow, you may want 
to naturalize some of the less formal kinds. They are 
admirably adapted to the rock garden. Heretofore I 
have n't said anything about rock gardens, not because 
it had n't occurred to me, but because my views are per- 
haps a bit radical. They are so delightful when well done 
and_so terrible otherwise that I really feel it ought to be 
against the law to make a rock garden unless one knows 
how to do it successfully. No, I have never tried to make 
one. I want one more than I can tell you — but I’m 
afraid mine might be the sort that I think ought to be for- 
bidden. Were I ever so skilled it would be hard to make a 
rock garden look at home on a perfectly level city lot. 


Tae snowdrop (Galanthus nivalis) is usually the first bulb 
to blossom, opening sometimes as early as February. 
Though not an imposing flower, its fresh daintiness and 
its early arrival make it a favorite. Plant these close 
together in some place where they can be left alone. 
Singly, they make no showing, but in mass they are very 
pleasing, especially when naturalized along the border of 
woodlands. 

Crocuses planted in clumps or drifts in a sunny, sheltered 
spot will furnish sheets of vivid color for the early garden. 
Strictly speaking, the crocus is a corm instead of a bulb, 
but that does n't make any difference to either you or the 
crocus. The planting and care are the same. There are so 
many desirable kinds that you can safely choose from the 
catalogue of a reliable bulb specialist those whose de- 
scription sounds like what you want — but buy named 
varieties rather than mixtures. If you want a mixture, 
make your own. 

In spite of adverse treatment Scillas have made them- 
selves so at home in my garden that I should love to have 
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space to naturalize them. The foliage dies down so very 
promptly that I lose sight of them, forget where they are, 
and dig into them. The bulbs are so small that they are n’t 
noticed and are consequently scattered about the border. 
I am back in my garden this year after a prolonged absence, 
and you can imagine the eagerness with which I watched 
flowers opening in the spring. Some of my little favorites 
had completely disappeared. Some had multiplied so 
thickly that they did not bloom. Some were in their 
proper places, seemingly in good condition. And Scillas 
were everywhere! I must admit that they make a vastly 
better display massed than when so widely scattered, but 
I am glad to keep them on their own terms. 

Grape-hyacinths (Muscari botryoides) in such profusion 
would have delighted me even more. With their nodding 
blue bells they are fascinating little things, especially the 
variety Heavenly Blue. Like the bulbs already mentioned, 
they are not fussy as to soil or culture, but should be 
planted as early as possible, since storage seems to weaken 
the bulbs. Glory-of-the-snow (Chionodoxa) is another 
delightful early flowering bulb. 

The spring snowflake (Leacojum vernum) is similar to the 
snowdrop, though on a somewhat larger scale, and to me 
is a much more desirable flower except that it is not nearly 
so early. I planted mine in the fall of 1925 and have n't 
done anything to them since except to give them twice a 
top-dressing of bone meal. They have bloomed freely 
every year and have made satisfactory increase, so that 
from my own experience I should class them as among the 
easiest bulbs to grow. Wister, however, in his Bulbs for 
American Gardens, speaks of them as hard to establish. It 
may be a difference in climate, or perhaps it is because the 
bulbs are often injured in transportation. Most growers 
seem to agree that they are happier when left undisturbed. 


For me the daffodil is easily the queen of the bulb garden. 
I am frankly admitting my favoritism, not with any desire 
to convert you, but that you may know how to make 
allowances if you think I give them undue emphasis. A 
gardener’s judgment is seldom wholly impartial, but is 
colored by his personal likes and dislikes. Just bear this 
in mind, and fill your garden with your own favorites. 
Part of the charm of any garden is its individuality, its 
reflection of the tastes of its owner. I can’t imagine any- 
thing more depressing than a whole neighborhood of 
gardens all made according to a single pattern. 

But to return to our daffodils! A word of explanation 
may help to clear up the maze of terms you will encounter 
in the catalogue of any bulb specialist — but please 
remember that I am trying to make it practical rather 
than scientific, and that it is far from complete. 

The daffodil blossom consists of two main parts: The 
corona (cup or trumpet), and the perianth, consisting of 
six segments, or ‘petals.’ The comparative length of 
perianth and trumpet is in several (Continued on page 173) 















This ‘Buying Guide’ has been initiated to 
supply an answer to the common question, 
‘Where can I buy it?’ All the furnishings 
shown in its five pages are available in 
large cities throughout the country, and 
have been selected because they are new 
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ARRANGED BY DANERSK ADVISORY SERVICE *> ERSKINE=-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


SUBSTANTIAL furniture chosen for both comfort and appearance, in a setting of pine-paneled walls, 
a téte de negre carpet, and appropriate accessories suggest a room in which a man would at once feel 
at home. The drop-front desk (1) is of mahogany with a rich antique finish; the Chippendale side chair 
(2) is also mahogany with a beige and rust wool-tapestry removable seat; the Essex armchair (3) 
has loose cushion and back covered in gold silk brocatelle; the coffee table (4) beside this is of ma- 
hogany; the oak stand (5) with turned legs and stretcher base has a hinged top and space for smoking 
accessories; the open armchair (6) is maple, upholstered in a cream and rust wool tapestry; the side ta- 
ble (7) folds into a 6" width when the leaves are dropped and opens to a top 36" square; the lamp (8) 
is a reproduction of an old bronze wine jar with a parchment shade; the pierced-brass fender, andirons, 
and tongs (9) are of antiqued polished brass; the ship print (10) has a mount and frame of black and gold 
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and desirable from the point of view of both 
style and quality. For additional informa- 
tion about them, send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Readers’ Service, House 
Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. The 
numbers are for your convenience in writing 
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SH Cn e-K Koom: Apalment for a oman 


ROOM ARRANGED BY STERN BROTHERS 


FURNITURE of English, French, and German inspiration is combined in this room which has walls 
painted a soft yellow, a floor stained dark green, and a sand-colored broadloom carpet. The couch (11), 
covered in taupe, blue, and green wool tapestry, can be converted into a bed 4' wide; the mahogany pie- 
crust table (12) has reeded shaft and legs; the lamp (13) is of alabaster with pink-beige shade of taffeta; 
the walnut Louis XV armchair (14) is upholstered in a two-tone jade-green silk brocade; the Bieder- 
meier side chair (15) is of rosewood with an upholstered seat of brown wool with a star design in 
cream; the secretary (16), of Sheraton antecedents, is of mabogany; the beech-wood side chair (17) 
has seat and back of woven cane; the armchair (18) is of mahogany upholstered in antique gold vel- 
vet; the butler’s table (19) has sides that hinge to form a tray, or let down, making an oval table top 
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These couches with box springs and inner-spring 
mattresses (20) are mounted on black wooden 
frames and upholstered in henna (or other color) 
cotton homespun with black corded seams. The 
square wooden corner cabinet (21) of black and sil- 
ver has storage space for bedding and pillows. 
The table (22) is of brushed aluminum with 
bakelite top 


A day bed of San Domingo mahogany (23) is a 
copy of an Empire piece from Kentucky. It has a 
box spring and cushion mattress of felt, and may be 
had upholstered in any color 


The table cabinet of oak at 
the left (24) makes an ex- 
cellent receptacle for the 
radio for a man’s room, 
and the one at the right 
(25), of mahogany in Chi- 
nese Chippendale style, 
would grace any room. 
The three-drawer front is 
in reality a door to conceal 
the radio 





The pieces shown on this page are from: Hate Beppine Srorgs, Inc. [20, 21, 22]; 
Frank A. Hatt & Sons [23]; Kirtincer Co. [24, 25] 
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READY MADE CURTAINS TO THE 


THESE curtains are: sage-green chintz with figures in yel- 
low, tan, white, and mauve, finished with tasseled fringe 
in lemon yellow and gray (26); black crash with formal 
floral pattern in yellow, orange, rose, green, blue, and 
tan, finished with a wool fringe (27); moire, in any color, 
with an unlined Directoire swag valance (28); glazed 
chintz with sprigged floral pattern in yellow, tawny pink, 
green, and blue, on a soft peach ground, finished with a 
2” pleated ruffle of cream and deep peach chintz (29); 
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glazed chintz in eggplant, turquoise blue, and other ground 
colors, with design in contrasting colors, unlined and fin- 
ished with a1" band of a solid color (30); celanese taffeta 
in Arab brown with 4" ruffle of Magador brown taffeta 
(31); linen with block-printed design in red, blue, tan, green, 
and yellow on a natural ground (32). These curtains, ex- 
cept the one mentioned, are all lined with cream-color 


sateen. They are all 2% yards long and 39" wide, except 
the last one, which is 45" wide 
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THE NEW PATTERNED RUGS 


These are: an Oriental design in yellow, blue, green, orange, and black 
on a henna ground (33); a carpet in a rich homespun effect in henna, taupe, 
and blue (34); a carpet adapted from one at Mount Vernon, with tan 
flowers and ground and red and yellow accents (35); a scroll and floral 
design in taupe, tan, cedar brown, pink, and accents of veridian green (36); 
an Anglo-Assyrian rug in henna, green, red, blue, tan, and black in a 
high-pile lustred worsted (37). The three rugs are 9' x 12' in size 


The curtains and rugs shown on these two pages are from: F. Scuu- 
MACHER & Co. [26, 27, 28]; Wuittier Draperiss, INc. (29, 
31]; Atkinson Fenton Co., Inc. [30, 32]; Monawk Carpet 
Mitts, Inc. [33]; M. J. Waittatt Associates, Lrp. [36, 37); 
Cuas. P. Cocurane Co. [34, 35] 
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A COLONIAL 
GARDEN 


At Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR A. SHURCLIFF 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


It is difficult to believe that these photo- 
graphs were taken but three months after 
the garden was planted, where formerly 
was only an unkempt lawn. The upper view 
is taken from the box garden where beds of 
roses are bordered by nearly three thousand 
successfully transplanted box plants. Beyond, 
on a higher level, lies the perennial garden. 
Around the garden entrance to the house 
are planted Mugho pines and broad-leaved 
evergreens, combined with phlox and 
boltonia 
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The main axis of the garden is a 
gravel path running parallel to the 
house, terminated at one end by 
the octagonal tool house and at the 
other end by a small vine-covered 
seat at the far side of the box garden 





From the grape arbor one looks 
toward the perennial garden, with 
a fountain of pink Italian marble 
in the centre which marks the inter- 
section of the main axis with the 
path from the house. Both the 
perennial and the box gardens are 
enclosed with a picket fence of 
Colonial design 
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AN ULTRAMARINE POWDER ROOM 


This room with end of long mirrors has ultramarine rug and dado, with walls 
above of lighter blue. With glass curtains of pale pink voile are hangings of 
satin of the same shade. A painted border on the backs of the mirrors simulates 
the draped valances, which have dropped silk fringe. The feather finials 
are of white and pink wood and are repeated in the central light fixture. 
A. KIMBEL AND SON, DECORATOR The dressing table is of white with top painted to look like lapis lazuli 
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HOW TO DO IT 


NOTE: Often in our tlustrations an effect is described or a special feature is 
pictured which a reader would like to duplicate if he knew just how to go about 
it. In this four-page supplement we shall give each month this desired infor- 
mation about some of our illustrations. Thus, over a period of a year, valuable 
compilation of facts about building, equipping, and finishing the house will be 
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WHY NOT TRY ESPALIERS? 





Now that our buying power has diminished and we are led tospend 
a little more time in our gardens and homes, what more interesting 
and practical feature can we turn to than the espaliered fruit tree, 
which for some reason has been almost unknown in our American 
gardens, but which, both for beauty and for economy of space, 
should prove to be a decided asset. 

If we have experimented with the back-yard orchard, and found 
to our sorrow that the four trees we set twelve feet apart have 
crowded out themselves and everything else besides, or that the 
so-called dwarf fruit trees either refused to stay dwarf or else died 
out entirely, let us now try the espalier or flattened fruit tree. We 
shall soon realize that this was developed in answer to the problem 
created by limited space, and that it is decorative as well. In fact, 
there is no piece of property or garden space where it cannot find 
an appropriate place, whether on the house or the garage wall, along 
the boundary fence or pathway. 

Cedar or locust posts, placed from five to eight feet apart with 
cross strips or lattice set a few inches out from the face of a wall, 
make an excellent and durable support for espalier work. As a rule, 
below the Mason and Dixon line, southern wall exposures are the 
least desirable, as they are too hot in midsummer both from the 
direct rays of the sun and from the reflected heat. A wall running 
north and south with practically equal exposures is best, and a 
north wall will produce later fruit. 

Two of the best methods of training espaliers are those known as 
the ‘fan’ and the ‘horizontal.’ The first method is best suited to 
peaches, apricots, nectarines, and cherries, while the latter is best 
used with pears. 

In fan training, a year-old grafted tree is headed down to four 
buds; these buds then throw out two shoots on either side. The next 
season, these four shoots are headed back to two or three eyes, and 
eventually a fan shape is produced with four or five shoots on each 
side of the centre. No fruit is allowed until after the fourth year and 
then for a while in limited quantities, until the tree is established as 
vigorous. If the top shoots tend to run wild, they may be headed 
back or allowed to grow more fruit than others, and new wood 
should be periodically encouraged from the base of the tree. 

















Cordon, U-shape, and four-armed palmette types of espaliers 
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Triple U-form and siz-armed palmette types useful for wide 
spaces and screens 





The diagonal form, known also as Belgian, used for self-sup- 
porting fences or on walls 


Horizontal training consists of developing a main trunk with 
horizontal side branches. These shoots should be about fifteen feet 
apart for pears and apples and about ten feet apart for cherries and 
plums. The side shoots are temporarily tied to supports until they 
have set themselves in position, and for the first year they are tied 
they may be allowed to grow at will. After this, certain buds will 
have to be pinched back to control the growth of the branches. 
Once established, both systems require about the same amount of 
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care, 
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Single and double horizontal cordons for 
use along paths and low walls 





This is the best and correct method of early work, but the 
average man or woman will find that even three- or four-year-old 
trees can be made to yield satisfactory, if a little crude, results by 
the simple expedient of planting the tree against a latticed wall or 
fence after the front and rear branches have been carefully pruned 
off. These cuts should be covered carefully with grafting wax or tree 
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Rectangular and diamond-shaped lattices as supports for 
espalters 


paint, and then the lateral branches may be tied down to the lattice 
with some soft material, taking care to change the position of the 
ties occasionally in order to protect the bark. 

Quite satisfactory results may be obtained in this way by using 
so-called dwarf grafted stock. With peaches, this may not be neces- 
sary if you have a large building wall to cover, and large stock in 
other trees may be tried if you desire to use them against the long 
side of a garage or barn. 

For those who have no time to spend on training, espaliers are 
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Successive stages in developing a fan-shaped espalier, on the 
left, and, on the right, the development of a horizontal espalier 
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available at some nurseries, and cost no more than many orna- 
mental evergreens. These professionally trained espaliers are most 
decorative and are more desirable than a few stiff, so-called dwarf 
evergreens set at certain fixed corners of the house, garden, or yard. 

The accompanying drawings show some of the common trained 
forms available in this country, as well as the method of growing 
them in the various positions which they may occupy. 

Ezra C. STILEs 





13 LUCKY BINDINGS FOR 
PARCHMENT LAMP SHADES 





With all those marked by an asterisk it is first necessary to 
stitch the shade to the frame in several places, using needle and 
thread, when applying any binding that is to be stitched on, unless, 
of course, the shade is already bound or a new binding is being 
used over an old one. Clip clothespins are useful for holding the 
trimming in place while working, and for holding the shade and 
frame together when binding. A large needle is best for stitching. 


1. ScaLLtopepD GumMMED LINEN BinpING — 
Moisten with water an inch at a time. Stretch binding slightly 
in applying. Bind all of outside first, then the inside. Press 
firmly around frame on inside. 





2. Book BinpiInc, GUMMED OR Passe PARTOUT OR ADHESIVE 
Tape, TINTED — 
Bind as with scalloped binding, allowing about one third of the 
width for the outside, and the other two thirds to tuck around 
the frame on the inside. 





*3. Purr-StitcHED TAFFETA — 
May be bought by the yard. Using silk thread of the same 
color, sew with long and short running stitches. If wider bind- 

ing is desired for the outside, stitch edge on inside first, so that 

the stitches will be covered as binding is stitched on outside. 











*4. FIGURED VELVET RIBBON — 
5/9 


Use ribbon about 3” wide. Using silk thread of same color, 
sew on with long and short running stitches. 





*5, Lace — 
First, bind the bottom of shade with plain-edged lace. Then 
whip on the scalloped lace to the top edge of the plain-edged 
lace, allowing scallops to hang below the bottom of the 
shade. Use scalloped lace for top. 


*6. CHINTz — 
May be bought by the yard. Using cotton thread of the same 
color, bind by long and short running stitches. Catch the 
binding on the outside at the bottom edge of each point rather 
than at the tip. 


*7, Cotton Batt FriInce — 
May be bought by the yard in the trimming section of most 
department stores. Red fringe is very effective. Sew on with 
long and short running stitches. 





*8. Plain GiIncHAM — 


Make a bias gingham binding (many patterns may be bought 
by the yard). Use long and short stitches to bind. 











*9, CHECKERED OILCLOTH — 
Cut oilcloth on the bias, sew the lengths together. Bind with 
long and short running stitches, and turn edge of oilcloth as 
binding is applied. 





*10. ORGANDIE — 

This may be bought by the yard, or the scallops are easily made 
by using a double thickness of the organdie. Cut a scallop out 
of cardboard and lay it on the organdie, with folded edge of 
material at top of scallop. Trace around pattern with pencil. 
Stitch on machine or with tiny hand running stitches. Cut 
out, close to stitches. Turn; press with medium iron. Sew on 
shade with long and short stitches. 


11. Book BINDING AND GumMeEpD Dots - 
Bind first with colored book binding. Apply small gummed 
paper or linen dots of contrasting color. These dots are avail- 
able by the box. Shellac entire binding with clear shellac. 





12. Rat-Tam Brain, Lacep 
Punch holes in shade }’’ from top and bottom, using a ‘con- 
ductor’s punch.’ Knot together three blending colors of rat- 
tail braid, leaving the knot on the underside of shade. Carry 
the three braids along, binding them on by another braid of 
contrasting color. A bodkin will be useful in lacing. 





13. Leatuer Toone, Lacep — 
Punch holes in shade }’’ from top and bottom, using a “conduc- 
tor’s punch.’ Simply bind the shade on to the frame, being 
careful not to twist the thong. End with a small tailored bow- 
knot or a hard knot with a large bead on each end. 

Saran E. Lowe 
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PLEASE TELL ME 


EACH MONTH we shall publish in 


this section answers to questions of 








common interest which have been 





put to our Home Builders’ Service 





Bureau. If you have a_ problem 





which is troubling you, send it to 





this Bureau at 8 Arlington Street, 





Boston. Enclose a stamped and self- 





addressed envelope for prompt reply 





Q. My kitchen floor is of hard wood, kept clean by scrub- 
bing. Can you recommend some way of finishing it so that 
it will not be slippery (as with wax), but can be cared for with 
less labor? I do not wish to use linoleum. 


A. We suggest an oiled finish which is secured with kettle-boiled 
linseed oil, either used straight or thinned a bit with turpentine. 
Allow the oil to stay on the floor about an hour, then wipe dry. 
You will probably need to use at least three coats of the linseed oil 
before it is properly absorbed, but, once finished, the floor is very 
easy to care for and has the advantage of not showing spots, scratch- 
ing, or getting slippery. In order to keep the floor in order, it should 
be oiled about once in six months. 


Q. We have a Cape Cod house of pine clapboards. Before 
staining this with dark gray creosote stain, several years ago, 
the painter shellacked the knots. Now the stain has worn off 
the knots — or rather I suppose it did not penetrate through 
the shellac — and we have a spotted house. Can you suggest 
a treatment for this before applying further stain? We 
prefer stain to paint for the house proper. What effect 
would a coat of whitewash have on the house as it is at pres- 
ent? The window sash is white; shutters deep blue-green. 
Would it be possible or advisable to use a stain in a brighter 
color when we treat it next? 


A. We have talked about your problem with the manufacturers of 
the creosote stain you used. Their suggestion is that the shellac, 
having been on for several years, has now very probably worn off, 
but if there are any traces left they can no doubt be removed very 
simply by scraping. If there are no traces of the shellac left, it 
would be quite all right to use another creosote stain without again 
priming the knots, from which the pitch has by this time surely 
exuded. Without actually seeing the house, they did not care to 
give an opinion as to whether it would be possible to use a lighter 
stain, but they reported that it would probably take several coats if 
possible at all. As to whitewashing, they think the best treatment 
would be to use their Old Virginia White, which would give the ef- 
fect of whitewash and yet is much more durable and lasting. This 
could be used over the present stained walls. 


Q. It is necessary to provide a workroom in our home for 
my husband, who does commercial art work. We are con- 
sidering the coal room, which would be available if we had a 
gas heating system installed. As my husband would be in his 
workroom every day, all day, and many evenings, the prob- 
lem is how to insulate the entire room against dampness, so 
that it would not injure his health to spend the majority of 
his time there. Would it be necessary to build a wooden 
floor over the cement floor? 


A. In most basement playrooms in new houses, the walls and 
floors are damp-proofed with integral damp-proofing material put 
into the concrete at the time the walls and floor are poured. This 





keeps the cellar dry and there is no need of further insulation. If 
the walls and floor of your coal room are habitually dry, there would 
be no need for insulation, but if they are damp, the course to follow 
depends upon the amount of dampness and its cause. If real water 
is pushed through the walls or floor, owing to springs, holes, and 
such, outside the cellar walls causing hydrostatic pressure, the only 
way to guarantee a completely dry room is to coat walls and floor 
with a waterproof cement of a thickness equal in resistance to the 
amount of water pressure exerted. This may mean a coating of 
anywhere from }’’ to 5” in thickness. When the dampness is due 
simply to excessive moisture in the earth at wet seasons of the year, 
such as early spring, we should damp-proof the walls by painting 
them with two or three coats of ironized waterproofing. If the floor 
is not too wet, three coats of this, covered with a 1” layer of water- 
proofed granolithic finish, would be all that would be necessary on 
the floor. If you do not mind the ironized color of the walls, they 
may be left, or, if you prefer, they may be painted, as may be the 
new granolithic finish of the floor. 


Q. In the decorating scheme which you have just sent me, 
you recommend building bookcases to the ceiling on the 
south wall of my room. Will you please explain in detail just 
how this should be done? 


A. The bookshelves should run from floor to ceiling either side of 
the window opening and should just clear the window trim. They 
should project out from the side wall between 8” and 9’, but not 
over 9’. A counter should run through at the height of the window 
sill and the baseboard should carry around. The space between the 
top of the baseboard and the underside of the counter may be a cup- 
board with doors or may be divided into two bookshelves. The 
entire space from the top of the counter to the ceiling should be 
divided into as many bookshelves as necessary to fill the space, and 
whatever is used as a cornice moulding may be carried around the 
top to finish it off. 


Q. Recently we bought a stone house eighty years old, tore 
it down, and moved it fifteen miles into town. The house 
was built of enormous blocks of stone with walls 24” thick. 
The floors and woodwork were of white pine. We stored the 
perishable woodwork, but the stone, timbers, and floors we 
have put on our lot until we build in the spring. The floors 
are very heavy white pine, and my idea was to use these 
boards and paint or stain them. Our builder is very much 
opposed to this idea, saying they would not be practical, and 
wants to use the ordinary type of hard wood. Several articles 
in your magazine confirm my belief that they would be 
practical and are what should be used in a house of this type. 


A. Your wide w hite-pine boards should make a very good flooring 
for your house. You must remember that this is a soft-wood floor, 
however, and will not stand wear as would hard wood. Soft wood is 
generally painted, as this gives a greater protection to the wood 
than is possible with stain. If painted, using several coats of floor 
paint — a paint especially prepared for use on floors — and then a 
coat or two of good spar varnish, it will wear exceedingly well and 
be practically as easy to care for as a hardwood floor. 

We are a bit concerned over the fact that you have left the floor 
boards out on the ground. They have naturally dried out pretty 
well in their old position in the house and will absorb considerable 
moisture if left outside. This not only is bad for the wood, but 
means that the boards will cause trouble if put back into a new 
floor. As the moisture is drawn out they will shrink a great deal and, 
having been so dry before, will probably warp considerably. No 
builder likes to work with old material, but will always substitute 
new if possible. We do not think this necessarily means the builders 
should always be given their own way. but in your case we should 
want to be pretty sure that the old boards have not been ruined by 
moisture before putting them back into the new house. 
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Ir you are interested in this serv- 
ice, sign the coupon below, upon the 
receipt of which an application blank 
will be sent you. 


Home Builders’ Service Bureau 
The House Beautiful 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Dear Sir: — 

I am interested in your plan for the 
certification of houses and should be glad 
to have you send me an application blank 
for this service. A self-addressed, stamped 
envelope is enclosed. 
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AGAIN House Beautiful takes the lead and announces a new service for those 
who are planning to build and who, for one reason or another, must do so without 
the services of an architect. 


BRIEFLY, this service consists of the issuance of a Certificate of Merit for your 
house, after its plans and specifications have been thoroughly examined by the 
House Beautiful Home Builders’ Service Bureau. Its design, the convenience 
and economy of its plan, its placing on the lot, the correct use of reliable materials, 
the soundness of its construction according to the best recommended practice, 
and the reasonable extent of its mechanical equipment, will all be carefully 
evaluated. 


THE PROCEDURE is as follows: You send us your plans and specifi- 
cations for examination. We check them and score them according to our 
established rating for the Successful Small House. 


THE COST of this checking of drawings will be $10.00. If the plans and specifi- 
cations do not meet our requirements, a report will be sent you telling wherein the 
house failed to qualify, thus permitting you to remedy defects before construction 
is started. If the plans and specifications do rate a sufficient number of points 
to meet our requirements, you will receive with the report of its rating our 
handsomely printed Certificate of Merit. 


IF THE HOUSE IS THEN BUILT according to the plans and specifi- 
cations as we have approved them, you should be assured of :— 


1. A house of whose appearance you may be 5. A house on which it will be possible to get 
proud more accurate estimates of cost because of 
the completeness of the drawings and 


. . . . Ss a, 1 } » . y Ss 
®, A house that is convenient to live in and specifications 


easy to operate 
6. A house on which loan institutions should 


$3. A house whose carrying charges will be in be ready to advance a larger loan than 
proper proportion to its original cost they would consider without this guar- 
antee 





4. A house so soundly built that its deprecia- 
tion and repairs will be reduced to the %.A house that, if you are forced to sell, 
minimum should have a greater market value 
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eantiful canvassed walls. os 


washable and durable / 


ICHNESS—the quality prized 
by every owner of fine home 
furnishings — is woven into 

Wall-Tex coated fabric wall 
coverings. 


See the beautiful patterns—at your 
decorator’s or dealer’s. Note the 
strength of Wall-Tex—and its pli- 
ability. Feel the texture that gives 
Wall-Tex its depth. It is this texture 
that produces a beautiful interplay 
of light and shade resulting in rich- 
ness and softness — instead of flat- 
ness and glare. And it is this texture 
that gives Wall-Tex canvassed walls 
their enduring beauty. 


Wall-Tex is washable. Soot, dust 
and finger marks are easily removed 
with mild soap and water. The 
colors do not fade. The closely 
woven fabric is strong—it prevents 
and hides ordinary plaster cracks. 
Wall-Tex gives long service and 
saves you money over a period of 
years. , 


Canvas your walls with Wall-Tex. 
Wide selection of beautiful patterns 
and colorings for every room. Prices 
lower now than ever before. 


Mail the coupon for samples 
and free booklet on 
interior decoration. 


WALL-TEX 


ieee Ls ibis dill eS 
COLUMBUS COATED 

FABRICS CORPORATION 

Dept. Z-9, Columbus, Ohio 


Send free samples of newest 
Wall-Tex patterns and illustrated 
booklet containing color chart 
and many suggestions on interior 
decoration by Virginia Hamill. 
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PROGRESSIVE REMODELING 


were being made within the house 
the old garden was, in a similar 
manner, being developed and ex- 
panded without losing sight of its 
original plan. Vegetables were 
replaced with flowers, house and 
garden connected by the terrace, 
and, after the extension of the main 
house axis, the grass walk edged 
with flowers was developed. Thus 
the size of the two old squares 
was reduced, instead of their being 
cut each into two rectangles. Sepa- 
rate rose, iris, larkspur, dahlia, 
and chrysanthemum gardens were 
evolved. The old trees and shrubs 
were preserved, while the new 
garden is, according to historical 
research, what an original garden of 
the Goodstay date might have been. 
So, too, in the delightful rooms 
which ramble from level to level, 
the visitor has always a sense that 
the early republican gentleman's 
home must have been furnished in 
just this mood of mellowed, cos- 
mopolitan taste. The furniture is 
chiefly English and American of 
Tudor and Georgian periods. There 
are exceptionally fine pieces, 
few, in fact, that are not fine, 


[ Continued from page 134] 


yet the outstanding decorative 
achievement in house, as in garden, 
is expertness of color blending and 
high sensitivity to tone values. 
The furnishings of the house have 
obviously accrued through the de- 
liberate and delightful search of 
the owners, through their intimate 
knowledge of line and period and 
color. Mr. and Mrs. Meeds, a col- 
lector and an artist, are possessed of 
an unusual equipment for achiev- 
ing a result. The ensemble of cur- 
tains and rugs, upholstery and 
garden beds, shows not a single 
discordant color note. 

Wisely eschewing the  over- 
brilliant splashes of color beloved 
by the amateur, Mrs. Meeds at- 
tains a visual calm through sophis- 
ticated blending of rich amethyst 
and blues, soft greens, and yellows. 
The vases of tulips and iris which 
decorate the rooms might have 
been painted with the same brush 
which washed in the Chinese, 
Aubusson, and Bessarabian rugs. 
The draperies and upholsteries of 
morning-room and drawing-room 
would never clash if spread beneath 
the wisteria-draped locust tree or 


the quaint yellow globeflower on 
the terrace. The fragile tones of 
double peach, the ashes of roses of 
the tamarix, the pale rose of stock, 
and the rich blue of larkspur bloom 
inside as well as out. It is interest- 
ing, even surprising, to see that the 
paintings of such artists as Winslow 
Homer, Jonas Lie, and John Whorf 
dominate the rooms where they 
hang, yet harmonize in a kinship 
of really good line and color which 
extends from the fine arts to the 
decorative arts. 

Throughout the colorful ram- 
bling house, as in the patterned 
garden, there is this enviable sense 
of unity. There are mellowness, 
placidity, sincerity — nowhere a 
straining after effect on the part of 
architect, landscape architect, or 
owners. The generations seem to 
have left their acquisitions casu- 
ally, yet they all fit into the picture 
with an air of belonging as com- 
plimentary to the house as sun 
slanting on shaggy old box. Here, 
with a teeming town encircling it, 
is the grace of manorial living. 
Here for a while wings and wheels 
cease to be. 


AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FOR 
HOUSES OF VARYING COSTS 


water and waste it to the sewer or 
else must have a recirculating pump 
which uses the same water over 
and over again after sifting out the 
sediment and dust that gradually 
collect. Usually air washers must 
be installed in the basement. 
Filters are usually also installed as 
part of the basement heating equip- 
ment, but may be made a part of 
the cabinet containing a humidify- 
ing element, a blower, and radiator. 

Returning now to the fifth type 
of equipment, we come to what 
may be truly called complete air 
conditioning, for such apparatus 
provides for cooling and, when 
necessary, drying the air. The 
cooling and drying elements can 
be added to many of the humidify- 
ing units previously described, 
provided they have a drainage con- 
nection to the sewer. In its sim- 
plest terms the problem amounts to 
substituting very cold water or a 
refrigerant for the warm water in 
the heating element. This cold 
radiator then condenses some of the 
moisture in the air during summer 
weather, and the condensate drains 
off to the sewer. Of course, the 
humidifying elements are shut off 
when drying and cooling are 
desired. A certain amount of cool- 
ing effect may thus be produced 
provided the windows and doors 
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are kept closed and provided no 
great reduction in temperature or 
humidity is demanded. 

But the difficulty that arises here 
is that a refrigeration machine 
must be employed to bring the wa- 
ter temperature down sufficiently 
low or to circulate the refrigerating 
gas or liquid through the cooling 
apparatus. Roughly speaking, this 
refrigeration machinery and _ its 
various connections will increase 
the cost of the installation from 
$800 up. A really complete system 
for air conditioning summer and 
winter, including heating, humidi- 
fying, air warming, circulation, 
cooling, and drying, costs about 
twice as much as a first-class heat- 
ing system alone. For perfect 
operation the house must be kept 
closed in the summer as well as in 
the winter, and for reasonable econ- 
omy of operation the windows and 
doors must be weather-stripped 
and the house thoroughly insu- 
lated. Thus true air conditioning 
becomes practical only for the 
relatively expensive house, but of 
course the comfort resulting from 
such perfect control is a luxury that 
many people will gladly pay for if 
they have the means to do so. 

There is cheer, however, for the 
owner who cannot afford such 
luxury. Merely circulating the air 


throughout the house by using a 
blower, for example, that may be 
installed in a warm-air heating 
system, or by using the blowers 
that are now part of some of the 
humidifying cabinets previously 
described, will substantially in- 
crease the comfort effect without 
adding any cost other than the 
very small charge for the electricity 
consumed. Or one may purchase a 
room cooler which is a single cab- 
inet connected to a small refrigerat- 
ing plant usually installed in the 
basement. This will cool and 
partly dry the air in the room in 
which it is used, and will cost con- 
siderably less than a system serving 
the entire house. 

Space will not permit the de- 
scription of several other types of 
equipment which are variations on 
the five kinds already discussed. 
There is, for example, a combina- 
tion unit embracing humidifying 
and air filtering without heating. 
There are combinations that em- 
brace heating and cooling and 
winter humidification without ait 
warming or any substantial amount 
of dehumidification. 

But substantially the problem 
has been resolved into a matter 
of determining what results one 
wishes to accomplish and how 
much of an investment one desires 
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to make in health and comfort. 
No house should lack humidifying 
equipment. Preferably it should 
also provide for air circulation and 
cleaning. For the average house 
costing around $15,000, an invest- 
ment of $300 or $400 above the cost 
of a normal heating system will 
provide all of these facilities. In 
the $25,000 to $35,000 price range 
one can have everything except 
absolute cooling and dehumidifica- 
tion for a cost of $500 to $1000. 
Existing houses can be equipped 
with these new comforts almost as 
readily as new houses, provided one 
adopts equipment which is de- 
signed to work with the existing 


heating plant. The house already 
fitted out with warm-air heating 
can be converted with less trouble 
and expense to a very complete 
humidifying, cleaning, and circu- 
lating system. For radiator-heated 
houses the installation of one or 
two cabinet-type units, either 
entirely separated from the heating 
system or as substitutions for 
existing radiators, will serve a like 
purpose. But when one builds a 
new house it is well to study all 
types of appliances and to plan for 
air conditioning, while determin- 
ing the heating systemso thatthe ut- 
most economy will be achieved and 
the most perfect results attained. 


LETTERS TO A BEGINNING 
GARDENER 
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groups the basis of classification. 
In each group you will find an as- 
tonishing variety in color, season of 
bloom, and size. 

1. The Trumpet group, in which 
the corona is as long as or longer 
than the perianth, may be all 
yellow, all white, or white and 
yellow. Golden Spur, the stand- 
ard early variety, is to be recom- 
mended because it is easy to get and 
to keep, but is not to be compared 
with some of the later varieties. 
In the space at my disposal I can't 
begin to list the many desirable 
kinds, or even my special favorites. 
I think the most satisfactory plan 
is for you to take the catalogue of 
a bulb specialist — or better yet 
three or four catalogues — and 
check the descriptions of the dif- 
ferent varieties. From these and the 
illustrations you can decide pretty 
well what you want. For most of 
us, the price is also an important 
factor. This varies more according 
to the scarcity of any given variety 
than its intrinsic value. I hope 
that when the bulbs were in bloom 
last spring you put down in your 
notebook the names of varieties 
that you found particularly attrac- 
tive. 

2. Incomparabilis daffodils are 
those with medium trumpets, not 
so long as the perianth, but not 
less than one-third its length. 
Some of these have wide fluted 
cups, perhaps edged with red. 

3. The Barri group have short 
cups less than one-third the length 
of the perianth. The old variety, 
Conspicuus, inexpensive enough to 
be bought by the hundred, is ex- 
cellent for naturalizing. As a 
single flower it is not so striking 
as many of the more modern varie- 
tes, but it is lovely in mass. 

4. Leedsi has the proportions of 


either incomparabilis or Barri, but 
is all white or a very pale creamy 
yellow. 

5. Poeticus, with a white peri- 
anth and a flat cup, usually yellow 
with red margin, is especially de- 
sirable for naturalizing. If you 
are acquainted only with the old 
varieties, ornatus and recurvus, you 
will be surprised to see the improve- 
ments made in later varieties. 

6. The Tazettas are best known 
by the Paper Whites so often forced 
for winter blooming in bowls 
filled with pebbles and water. 
The flowers of this group are 
always in clusters, and may be 
either white or yellow. These 
thrive in gardens of the South and 
in California, but will not survive 
out of doors in the North. 

7. The poetaz race, a cross, as 
the name implies, between poeticus 
and Tazetta, inherited the good 
qualities of both parents. The one 
gave them larger flowers and a fair 
degree of hardiness, while the 
other endowed them with several 
flowers to the stem and a delicious 
fragrance. I sometimes think they 
are my favorite group — but then 
I think the same thing of most of 
the other groups when each in its 
turn is at its height. 

8. The true jonquils get their 
name from their rushlike foliage 
and are the only ones properly so 
called. ‘Daffodil’ is the English 
and ‘narcissus’ the Latin term for 
the entire genus, including the 
jonquils. Don’t think, however, 
that I am any stickler for accurate 
nomenclature if it is going to inter- 
fere at all with my getting the par- 
ticular flowers I want to buy. 
Usage varies in different sections 
of the country, and I usually abide 
by the prevailing terminology 
wherever I am. 
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IMPERIAL’S 
Finest Tekle 


Craftsmanship 


Entertainment for the ear — 
aesthetic satisfaction for the eye 
— IMPERIAL Tune-In Tables 
play a perfect dual role in homes 
where beauty is wedded to utility. 
In these ultra-modern creations 
the skill of radio’s foremost engi- 
neers is joined with the artistry 
of IMPERIAL’S master crafts- 
men. The result is a combination 
of mechanical perfection and visual 
excellence that is unique in the his- 
tory of radio. 

Select your radio for its appear- 
ance as well as its performance. 
Inspect the wide range of 
IMPERIAL Tune-In Tables at 
your dealer's. You'll find a style 
to suit your preferences, and 4 
price to fit your pocketbook. Free 
descriptive literature will gladly 
be mailed direct, at your request. 


RADIO'S 
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Lovely early bloomers for 
your rockery next spring 


Grape hyacinths and Glory of the Snow, fragrant jonquils and chaste 
snow drops . . . make liberal plantings of these bulbs this fall in your 
rock garden and borders. 

Per Doz. Per 100 
Postpaid Postpaid 


Chionodoxa Luciliae (Glory of Snow) .. . P ; $.40 $2.50 
Muscari Botryoides Alba (Pearls of Spain) : -60 4.00 
Jonquil, Single Sweet Scented ate et ae st a 1.00 7.00 
Muscari Armeniacum (Grape Hyacintin) eae Hees 50 3.50 
Snowdrops, Single... ... A Fone St anes 50 3.50 
Scilla Sibirica (Blue Squills) ....................45. -70 4.50 
Special Combination Offers 

6 each of the 6 varieties $1.75 Postpaid 

12 each of the 6 varieties a : 3.25 = 

25 each of the 6 varieties hae pe 6.00 

50 each of the 6 varieties... ... ; ee “ 


Lilium Candidum 


One of the most popular of garden lilies and should be planted before 
severe cold weather. 


Each Doz. 100 
Large bulbs. . : 30c¢ $2.75 318.00 
Extra large bulbs mee eats cae, ae 3.50 25.00 
Mammoth bulbs 50c 5.00 35.00 


Above prices include delivery anywhere in the United States 


Dreer’s Autumn Catalog 
lists many more varieties of bulbs for rock gardens and choicest varieties 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, ete.. for indoor culture or planting in 
the garden. Also seeds and plants of Hardy Perennials for fall planting. 


Mailed early in September to customers of 
record. If not on our list, write for free copy 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DREERS 


Dept. H 
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UNFADING 
BEAUTY 


*t Your 


WINDOWS 


Peruaps, like many prudent... 
and foresighted . . . people, you 
are redecorating a room or two. 
(The time was never more 
propitious.) 

But don't, oh, don't, be 
penny-wise about it. In your 
draperies, above all, choose with 
the utmost care. And expect, in 
return, long service and beauty 
unimpaired. 

For the value received, the 
purchase price of Orinoka Drap- 
eries is slight. Orinoka Sunfast 
Fabrics will not fade. Choose 
colors as mellow as the tones 
of an old, old tapestry, or as 
brilliant as the palette of the 
modernists . . . because we guar- 
antee them, every one. If the 
color changes from exposure tothe 
sun or from washing, the mer- 
chant from whom you bought the 
material (or made-up curtains) 
is authorized to replace them 
with new goods, or to refund 
the purchase price. New fall 
designs in Orinoka Fabrics are 
being shown by leading mer- 
chants now. Look for the Ori- 
noka guarantee tag attached 
to the goods. We have an 
interesting illustrated booklet, 
“Draperies & Color Harmony.” 
Fill out and mail the coupon 
for a complimentary copy. 


rinoka 
SUNFAST 


DRAPERIES ...COLORS 
GUARANTEED SUN AND TUBFAST 





Tue Onwora Mirus 
183 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentiemuen: I should like a copy of the free Orinoka 
booklet B-1. = 











LETTERS TO A BEGINNING 


lem need be no monotony 
among tulips. They have a re- 
markable variety of color, range in 
height from a few inches to about 
three feet, and if chosen with that 
in view may be had in bloom over a 
period of from six to eight weeks. 
Rockwell, in his Book of Bulbs, has 
given a list of desirable varieties 
classified according to their time 
of blooming. 

For tulips, as for daffodils, there 
are certain terms you will meet 
again and again which may at 
first prove confusing. There are 
the Single Earlies, individually 
not so fine as the later varieties, but 
deserving a place because of their 
early bloom and brilliant colors. 
Among later tulips there are three 
main groups: the Cottage, the 
Darwin, and the Breeder. Of these 
the Cottage tulips have the great- 
est variety of color and form. They 
are from eighteen to twenty inches 
in height, very vigorous, with 
large, well-shaped flowers. 

The Darwins, most generally 
popular of all tulips, have very 
large cup-shaped blossoms, usually 
SaiAnciend aumee at the base, 
in either brilliant or soft shades of 
mauve, purple, a variety of reds 
and pinks, but until quite recently 
no yellows. 

The Breeders are similar to the 
Darwins in many respects, but their 
characteristic colors are dark, rich, 
soft brown, purple, mahogany, or 
bronze. Some are two-toned, but 
the majority are self-colored. You 
will like them either very much or 
not at all. For most gardeners 
there is no midway ground. Per- 
sonally, I think them the most 
beautiful of all when seen close 
at hand, but as a rule their colors 
do not carry so well, and hence 
their landscape value is less than 
that of other groups. 

Tulips have a peculiar and as yet 
not wholly understood habit of 
‘breaking’ — changing from their 
self-colors to gayly striped or 
feathered combinations. When I 
first planted tulips I had never 
heard of this fickleness, and you 
may imagine my surprise when one 
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spring my sedate Breeders blos- 
somed forth in white and yel- 
low with fantastic trimmings of 
rose, violet, brown, or red — still 
charming, but very, very different. 
Many of those that ‘broke’ long 
ago seem fixed in marking and have 
been given new varietal names, and 
are now classified in three groups 
— the Rembrandts, the Bybloems, 
and the Bizarres. Many of these 
are very decorative. 

Tulips are most effective when 
seen against a background — ever- 
greens, flowering shrubs, or per- 
haps an old stone wall. One of a 
kind will be lost in the border, but 
a group of from six to two dozen 
will make a vivid splash of 
color. 


Picasom come in white, light 
or dark blue, rose, red, and yel- 
low. There is more variety in 
tone than you might imagine, and 
for that reason it is better to buy 
named kinds. They may be either 
single or double. When skillfully 
planted in irregular groups, hya- 
cinths are not nearly so stiff as one 
would suppose from their appear- 
ance when crowded in crescents, 
stars, or triangles. They are not so 
hardy as daffodils or tulips, and 
should be well mulched during the 
winter. 

Almost without exception, bulbs 
need thorough drainage and a 
fairly light soil with plenty of 
humus. This can be provided by 
adding peat or leaf mould. Wood 
ashes are a desirable addition, and 
bone meal is perhaps your most 
reliable fertilizer. Don’t use ma- 
nure unless it is thoroughly de- 
composed, and even then see that 
it does not come in contact with 
the bulbs. In preparing the soil, 
dig deep. 

Asa rule bulbs should be planted 
at a depth of about three times 
their diameter. Small bulbs such 
as crocuses, snowdrops, or Scillas 
should be planted rather thickly, 
say about two inches apart. 


Larger bulbs are put from five to 
eight 


inches apart, depending 





GARDENER 


upon their size. I don’t mean of 
course that you will plant them 
with a checkerboard regularity, 
but in natural-looking clumps. 
Be careful that the base of the bulb 
rests on a cushion of soil rather 
than ina pocket of air. Label each 
kind as you plant, or else make a 
careful diagram of each variety on 
the plan of your border. It might 
be advisable to do both. 

Two more important factors in 
the success of bulb growing need to 
be mentioned. Plant as early as you 
can in the fall, so that the bulbs 
can make a good root growth be- 
fore the ground freezes. Daffodils 
particularly I try to plant in Au- 
gust or September, but tulips can 
be left until November if it is 
necessary. After the flowers have 
faded in the spring, see to it that 
the foliage is left undisturbed until 
it has begun to die down. It is 
through the foliage that the plant 
manufactures the food material 
which it stores in the bulb for use 
during the next growing season. 
Tulips I think are better lifted every 
year and replanted in the fall, but I 
don’t do it. Your other hardy bulbs 
you can leave until they become 
too crowded to bloom well. The 
best time to dig bulbs is when the 
foliage has begun to turn brown 
and die down, but preferably be- 
fore it has entirely disappeared. 
Spread them in shallow boxes or 
trays, each variety with its lable. 
Keep in the shade for a few days 
until they have dried enough to 
be easily cleaned of soil or old bulb 
scales. Then store them until time 
for replanting, in a dry, well- 
ventilated place. 

Quick-growing annuals planted 
among the bulbs will fill gaps that 
would otherwise occur in the bor- 
der. Clarkia, a really delightful 
plant, will bloom in about six 
weeks from seed. Shirley poppies, 
sweet alyssum, candytuft, lobelia, 
and the annual phlox are also 
desirable. Aubrietia, the perennial 
alyssum, moss pink (Phlox subu- 
lata), and cerastium make pleasing 
ground covers through which the 
bulbs will push up and bloom. 
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ONE of the few really 
famous hotels in America 
... providing faultless service 


for the comfort and happiness 
of those who appreci- 
ate the refinements of gra- 
cious living ... a traditional 
exclusiveness in the very cen- 
ter of Philadelphia's business 
and social life. 


Rates consistent with present times 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 
Craupe H. BENNETT, General Manager 
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BULBS 
For Your Spring Garden 





Bulbs and early spring flow- 
ers are synonymous. Those 
tender first blossoms more 
cherished than any that fol- 
low depend upon the plant- 
ings you make now. 


Galanthus nivalis 
(Snowdrop) 
Crocuses 
Scilla 
Muscari Botryoides 
(Grape hyacinth) 
Daffodils 
Jonquils 
Tulips 
(Darwin and Cottage) 
Hyacinths 
Narcissi 
Camassias 
Trilliums 
Winter Aconite 
Iris 
Peonies 
Fritillary aurea 
Madonna lilies 


Choose the varieties you 
Wish for a joyous spring 
garden and we will have nurs- 
eries specializing in bulbs 
send you their literature. 





READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
8 Arlington Street 
ston, Massachusetts 
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A HOME ON A LIMITED BUDGET 
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makes a charge for the service. 
In our case it was only $35, but if 
the title is particularly tangled the 
sum will be proportionately larger. 

You will also be required to take 
out insurance covering the first 
mortgage, and the bank which is 
taking the mortgage will attend to 
this and bill you for it. At the 
same time it is important to take 
out insurance in your own behalf — 
bearing in mind that you are in- 
suring a bit of antiquity not to be 
duplicated by modern workmen. 
Our equity is covered with a policy 


for $7500. 


Restoring 


When these financial arrange- 
ments have been accomplished, you 
can begin to look at your property 
with the eye of an owner instead of 
a prospective purchaser. 

If you have been canny, you 
have already examined the sills. 
The place to test them is inside, at 
the point where they rest on the 
stone foundation. First, make sure 
that there is no evidence of moist 
earth near them, for if such is the 
case, and the condition has been 
present for several years, you are 
almost certain to find a weakened 
sill. Test the soundness of the 
wood by stabbing the sill with a 
sharp penknife. Even though the 
surface appears crumbly, the knife 
will penetrate but an eighth to a 
half inch if the sill is sound. Ex- 
amine the sill for ‘dusting’ — a 
sure sign of the termite or similar 
wood-boring insect. Sills in a 
condition beyond repair usually 
evidence their hopelessness by sag- 
ging. Do not confuse the normal 
settling of a house, in which house, 
sills, and stonework sink together 
and yet are still sound, with a 
weakened sill. Sills may be re- 
placed, of course, if the rest of the 
house, in one way or another, 
warrants the expenditure. 

The stone foundation should 
also be carefully checked, and any 
crevices filled with cement, as this 
will go far toward eliminating 
drafty floors. 

As to chimneys, by all means call 
in a good mason and havea heart- 
to-heart talk with him about yours. 
Rebuilding a chimney is a pretty 
expensive affair, and should not be 
undertaken unless the house is an 
exceptional one. The modern ma- 
son may be pessimistic when he 
looks at your old ones. While the 
chimneys may not be perfect, from 
the point of view of the mason of 
to-day, you will generally find, 
when you pin him right down, 
that he will admit the chances are 
that it will hold up for another 
century or so before it tumbles 
about your ears. The chimney 
should be thoroughly cleaned out 
and inspected, at any rate. 

It would be well at this time to 
discuss with the mason the prob- 


lem of dampers. Of course you in- 
tend to make real use of your fire- 
places, but your good heat will go 
right up the chimney in winter, 
and the friendly flies and mos- 
quitoes came right down in sum- 
mer, unless you install dampers of 
some sort. The flue, which you 
will need for the furnace, should 
also be planned with him. It will 
lead into the main chimney, but he 
should arrange it so that it will 
not interfere in any way with the 
use of your fireplaces. 

Examine the house for leaks, and 
carefully mark the spots after the 
first rainstorm. Any reshingling 
which must be done should be 
preceded by a heavy layer of roofing 
paper. More often than not, 
though the shingles look pretty 
old and mossy, you can get through 
a season or two with them, patch- 
ing here and there where necessary. 
Of course only wood shingles can 
be seriously considered for an old 
house, and the blatancy of brand- 
new ones can be avoided by having 
them dipped in a solution of umber 
and oil — which prolongs their 
life as well. 

Ordinarily, in an old house of 
this type, there is only a small cel- 
lar, about ten by twelve feet, under 
one corner of the house. Some- 
times there are two little ones, but 
never a large one. The cellar floor 
should be cemented — anyone with 
whom you place a mortgage will 
want to know if this has been done. 
Probably you will not know, until 
you have gone through a winter 
and spring in the house, whether 
or not the cellar floods unless 
you can wring an admission from 
someone. The chances are that it 
will, and this must be watched for 
during the last two weeks in March 
and the first two in April. 

When the interior is fairly 
cleared of cultch, you can begin to 
hold conferences with the various 
artisans. Hold as many and as 
long ones as you wish, get es- 
timates and dicker if you can, but 
when an agreement has been ar- 
rived at try to keep out of the way 
as much as possible — except, of 
course, to see that your instruc- 
tions are being followed and the 
work is satisfactory. 

The following is a summary of 
the expenses we have been put to 
in the purchase and restoration and 
equipping of an old house for mod- 
ern living. It also includes an ac- 
counting of money spent on work 
about the grounds and outbuild- 
ings over a period of two vears. 
We have mae some mistakes, of 
course, which will be admitted as 
we proceed. 

The place as it now stands has 
cost us in the neighborhood of 
$8300. It could not, of course, be 
actually duplicated, but I believe 
that a modern approximation of it 
would come to well over $12,000, 
which price would not include the 
land or outbuildings. 

Similar old houses can, however, 


(Continued on page 178) 








*Hisroric PossEssIoNs * 
lle FOR rouR HomE ° 


MAGNIFICENT chest, elaborately carved, 
whose prototype, over 600 years old, can 
still be found in All Saints Church, Hereford, 
England a massive and exact reproduction of 











Dr. Samuel Johnson's famous dictionary table 
—a copy of Prince Arthur's celebrated dole 
cupboard — these suggest the rich variety of 
our extensive and authentic collection of carved 
oak furnishings for the home, club, studio and 
office. 





Dining Room 
in Ancestral Oak 


HE above group had its origin in the stirring 

times of Charles the Second, following the 
rule of Cromwell, who so hated royalty that he 
destroyed most of the furniture in Windsor 
Castle. It is but one of a large number of his- 
torical groups for the dining room which can be 
arranged with our Old English chairs, tables, 
cupboards, armories, hutches and other de- 
scendants of centuries-old originals now in 
public museums and private collections. 





Enrich Your Home 
with the “Sovereign Wood” 


HE firm texture and enduring qualities of 
oak make it a superior cabinet woox n 
explain why the oak furn made | 









of years ago is still in a good state of prese 






We invite ) 
you tosend 
10centsfor * 
a booklet 
of illustra- 
tions which 
will prove 
helpfulin 
suggesting 
ways to 
add to the charm and attraction of your home 


GRAND RAPIDS 
BOOKCASE & CHAIR COMPANY 
HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


Old English Galleries at Grand Rapids 


a 

| I enclose 10 cents. Please send book to 
| NAME 

| ADDRESS j 

HBOSZ } 

wall 
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FENCE—As a Measure of Beauty and Protection 
There is infinitely greater satisfaction in the owner- 
ship of a home protected and beautified with a 
Stewart Fence enclosure. 

Stewart Fences of Iron or Chain Link Wire assure 
privacy and impart a finished touch to the land- 
scape. 

Write for name of local Stewart representative and 
interesting fence literature. 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
801 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Turn Waste into Wealth! — 


Your soil needs manure. Make it yourself. 
Turn every bit of vegetable rubbish into 
rich, valuable manure (best of all fertilizers 
without animals by the simple ADCO pro- 
cess. Learn how to make artificial manure. 


FOR the small garden we advise 
our native Carolina rhododendron 
R. carolinianum), in Figure 1, in- 
stead of the usual ones which are 
so large in scale. The pink bloom 


members of the family it likes acid 
soil and a position on a northerly 
slope, or in the light shade of trees 
as protection from winter sun. 
Plants set in now should be well 























streatcnase FTARECE : favorabl 
Instructions FREE. comes about a month before the mulched with oak leaves. Balled aa ‘he 
ADCO, 1730 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. hybrid rhododendron and is well and burlapped, 1’ to 13’ high, planted ; 
sninceneieenennbiannenenmameniits set off by a ground planting of — they are $2.00 each, transportation among 
| DPACHYSANDDA TERMINALIES some blue flower such as myrtle or extra. — Barnes Brotuers Nurs- contrast 
| Ss Geechalteh sisackvean coos covar ghent— bards ts grape-hyacinth. Like the other EryCompany, Yalesville, Connecticut. border. ” 
| parts of the U. S. 100 plants $5; 1000 plants $35. Write . 
| for our book, ‘Flowering Trees of the Orient.’’ + 4 garden S 
1 = THE GARDEN NURSERIES 4 though 
M . . Yo22 Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. & ‘ § 
Many of the insects that might ravage your | , ei gf, soil wet 
garden next Summer will never be born if | ~ a ‘ % i . 
you kill their parents now with spring, 
WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY summer. 
For over a quarter of a century it has been e 3" to 6" 
successfully protecting the valuable plants Nn tlantic are $1.0 
and shrubbery of America’s finest gardens etal 
and estates. It can be depended upon to S delivery 
control aphis, thrips, leaf hoppers and prac- = g 
tically all the chewing and sucking insects. OOO rize } Gort 
It is non-poisonous, clean, easy to apply, 3 ifornia. 


constant in strength and composition, and 
free from all equipment clogging sediment. 
Nothing to mix, stir or dissolve. Used and 


recommended by officers and members of the eee for the most interest- 
Garden Club of America. 


Se aeeeaiel ing unpublished manuscript 
is sold by leading stores Pe of non-fiction submitted 
rosea age , before March Ist, 1933. The 
work may be biography or 
autobiography — the period 
past or present. It may be a 
study of modern science. It 
may be a history of a village 
or family. 





the genuine 
may be ider d by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 


us, if your dealer cannot 











supply your requirements Siti iebins nie 


AWINC 


Wilson’s Pyrethrum Spray | 
Use it now to control Aster Beetle, Mexican | 
Bean Beetle and other more resistant types | 
of chewing insects. Remember, every bug 
killed now means many less next season. | 
“Insects and Their Control’’ by Andrew Wilson, | 
383 pages, 188 illustrations, $2.50 postpaid. 











impatient for spring’s arrival. 


@@@ Detailed information FOR the iris lover who wants 
Planted in a sheltered corner, you 


will be supplied by The something distinctly different, 





Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 
Arlington Street, Boston, 


























there is the Holland-type bulbous 
iris. The orchid-like flowers grow 
up from the green tubular leaves 
sometime after the daffodils, until 


are likely to see a few fragile yellow 
blooms on it any time after the 
first of January when there is a 
spell of mild weather. While this 








SPRINGFIELD W JERSEY Y 
‘ Branches at cides $3 Massachusetts. the climax of the German iris vine grows more luxuriantly far- sagt 
Werk Penn ees, eee. weonenanem, Set. season. The petals are of good ther south, we have seen it thrive (Fig 3) 
| substance in blues, yellows, and as far north as the Connecticut ll i 
white, frequently marked with a — shore of Long Island, where it was sn the a 
“ Take — brilliant blotch of slightly orange _ planted in a sunny sheltered corner open ha 
Your Choice ey t yellow. They will grow practi- of the house. Plants from 5’" pots high. In 
Ras pe cally anywhere in the United may be had at 75 cents each, or five lilac-put 
60 ACRES! @& a States, though they need a winter or more at the rate of $5.00 ons ten, It may | 
—— JIA, mulch in the Northern part. Plant carriage additional. — ANDORRA border 
PR Me gs them this month 3’’ deepand about Nurseries, Chestnut Hill, Pennsyl- chrysant 
TS 6”’ apart in a sunny, well-drained —vania. Oaks, o 
sl location. David Bless, light blue, be tuck 
O FR-AMBRAND comes early; Excelsior is a pure CAMASSIAS were used by the border ¢ 
white with a yellow blotch. The Indians of the Northwest for food, in Mas 
.— than 200 gorgeous varieties... singles, doubles, Japs... price of each variety is $2.00 a but we would do well to become Plants | 
= Mpg hy or gage et age 9 ene dozen, postpaid on orders of $2.00 more familiar with —_ pe bought 
peony culture. or more. — ScHREINER's Iris Gar- addition to our succession 0 spring for ten. 
DENS, Route 1, Riverview Station, flowering bulbs. The illustration Patcer 
New Fall Catalog, just published, includes BRAND'S Own- Saint Paul, Minnesota. of Camassia leichtlini (Fig. 2) will New Jer 
Root Lilacs (the new favorite French varieties) - ++ great 4 sce cain Alen ak te eee blue ers 

fields of Iris, Phlox, Delphinium and Oriental Poppies. & : i oo ’ vell above the 

NEW LOW PRICES...many unusual bargain collections, flow rs which ce eee = a 
é WINTER JASMINE, Jasminum nud-  grasslike leaves in late May an BEGIN 
— iflorum, is recommended for those June; occasionally, under very by plan 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


400 E. Division St. 


Faribault, Minn. 
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Fig. 2 


favorable conditions, they will 
even be 4’ tall. They do well 
planted along a brook, naturalized 
among the shrubbery, or as a 
contrast for Darwin tulips in the 
border. They seem to like ordinary 
garden soil without manure, even 
though they naturally grow in a 
soil wet and heavy in winter and 
spring, but which dries out in 
summer. Plant the bulbs in quantity 
3’ to 6’’ deep in September. They 
are $1.00 a dozen, $6.00 a hundred, 
delivery paid on orders over $2.50. 
— Gorvon AinsLey, Campbell, Cal- 


ifornia. 


Fig. 3 


AMONG the few autumn-bloom- 
ing shrubs is Elsholtzia stauntoni 
Fig. 3), so recently from Asia that 
ithas no English name. It belongs 
tothe mint family and is of a low, 
open habit of growth at most 4’ 
high. In September and October the 
lilac-purple spikes bloom brightly. 
It may be used in the wide flower 
border with the pale vellow 
chrysanthemum Glory of Seven 
Oaks, or, more useful still, it may 
be tucked in on the south side of a 
border of leggy shrubs. It is hardy 
in Massachusetts and westward. 
Plants 2’ to 23’ high may be 
bought for 90 cents each, $7.50 
for ten, transportation extra. — 
PRINCETON Norserits, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 











BEGIN your peony season earlier 
by planting some singles. Their 


nis 











WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 


[Continued from page 176] 


airy grace makes them hold their 
heads up whether outdoors or in. 
In our illustration (Fig. 4), Toro 
No Maki is on the left, a Japanese 
variety with amber-yellow centre 
and lilac-white guard petals; Albi- 
flora is at the top, a single white 
with long yellow stamens; Harriet 
Olney, on the right, is a soft rose 
accentuated by a vellow centre. 
Plant them this September with 
the buds not more than an inch 
below the surface and find out why 
that zsthetic race, the Japanese, 
find such pleasure in them. As a 
collection these three varieties are 
offered at a reduction of 25 per cent 
from the catalogue price. One each 
of the above varieties will be sent 
for $6.00, express collect. — Branp 
Peony Farms, Faribault, Minnesota. 





Fig. 4 


HAVE you planted any tulips in 
vour rock garden? Leave your so- 
phisticated Darwin and Breeder 
tulips in the flower border and turn 
to some of the simple unadorned 
species. Tuck Tulipa kaufmanni- 
ana in among late-blooming rock 
plants. In the April sun it will 
cover the ground with its creamy- 
white blossoms wide-open to show 
yellow centres. When the sun 
leaves, the flowers close to show a 
flush of red on the outside. They 
grow but 6” high, lasting quite a 
while because they are so early. 
The lady tulip, T. clasiana (Fig. 5), 
follows with pointed cherry-red 
buds held at least 8”’ high. It opens 
to show white inner petals remind- 
ing us of the stripes of peppermint 
candy. Both varieties are available 
at $1.00 per dozen, $7.00 per hun- 
dred, delivery paid. — Max ScHLING 
SEEDSMEN, INc., 618 Madison Avenue, 


N. YC. 
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Haroy [il 


should be planted 
inthe Fall. 


Horsford’s perennials and lily 
collections are the finest for 
your hardy garden, sturdy 
and prolific, little 
care. Hundreds of varieties 


needing 


ready for planting this Fall 
for a colorful, ever-changing 
garden from Spring to late 
Autumn. 


Everyman’s Lily 
27 Bulbs ge 5 
"a 


Collection 9 Varieties 
Ready in September and October 


EARLY MEDIUM 


L. regale, pink 


ATER FLOWERING 


3 L. elegans, red L. batemanniae, apricot 
3 L. hansoni, vellow L. superbum, orange L. auratum, gold banded 
3. L. tenuifolium, coral L. candidum, white L. speciosum, pink 


Complete printed instructions for planting and culture with each order. 


TWO COLLECTIONS 


22 wr 





54 Bulbs (6 of each of the above) $10. AUTUMN P 
Solid, Healthy Bulbs Sl oe 
anc 


collection of 
greatest We have ever 


A special, colorful, all-season 
EXTRA VALUE, the 


offered to our friends. 


BARGAIN LIST 
featuring Collections of 
Peontes, Tris, Lilies, 
Oriental Poppies and 

}. 


Please Specify “Everyman’s Collection” 


F. H. HORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE, VER\MIONT 





Perennia 


Free Upon Request 























*-Rock and Hardy Plants 





Special price-saving offers on 
Burpee quality bulbs, fully guar- 
anteed. Superb mixtures of all col- 
ors: 33 Giant DARWIN TULIPS, 
$1.00; 29 COTTAGE TULIPS, 
$1.00; 25 BREEDER TULIPS, 
$1.00; 15 of the best DAFFO- 
DILS, $1.00; 13 favorite HYA- 
CINTHS, mammoth bulbs, $1.00; 
57 CROCUS, $1.00. YOUR 
CHOICE of any THREE of these 
offers for $2.75. All six offers for 
$5.00. We pay postage. Order now 
for Fall planting. 


BURPEE’S BULB BOOK FREE from this 
—best guide to Fall planting. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE co. ROCK GARDEN 
511 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia EXPERT 


F DONE rightly, Rock Gardening is a 
most fascinating thing. One that never 
ceases to hold interest. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Free Advice 








Our Famous California 
Pepper Branches (£:er/asting) 


Beautiful large 
f clusters of color 
@ tul rose-red ber- 
ries in their nat- 
ural artistic state. 
Carefully pre- 
pared, packed 
and shipped to 
any point in the 
world. 


The Misses 
HANNON 
Florists & 
Decorators 
(Since 1906) 


One of the partners in this business is a 
Rock Garden expert. He knows how to 
make Rock Gardens. He knows the plants 
best adapted for thei and how and when 
best to plant them. His advice is yours for 
the asking. 
The fall is by far the best time to make and 
plant Rock Gardens. He will tell you 
exactly why. 
Send for our Rock Plant and Bulb Catalog. 
Write us about any of your problems and 
449 Sutter St. | we will be most happy to help you. Better 
San Francisco ee ‘ : 

Calif. still send 25 cents and we will mail you a 
booklet fully illustrated, telling vou how 
to build a Rock Garden and what plants to 
select. 


Wayside Gardens 


32 Mentor Ave. 
MENTOR, OHIO 


America's Finest Plants and Bulbs 





Prices in 















TREE PEONIES 

i Comprehensive assortment at % to 
b> each. Descriptive catalogue 

i mailed Sree on request. 


“FRENCH LILACS 
Sixty best varieties available from 
our collection of 180 kinds, Catalogue 
giving full descriptions and prices 
mailed free on request. 


FARR NURSERY CO, , Box 125, Welser Park, Pa. 
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APOLLO BEST BLOOM 


SHEET METAL WORK 


Use the Reliable and Well Known cAroL£o Galvanized Sheets 











APOLLO BEST BLOOM 


Ps ~ 


This Company manufactures | 
a complete line of Black and | 
Galvanized Sheets, Special | 
Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates | 
for all known uses; also USS 
Stainless and Heat Resisting 
Sheets and Light Plates. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. 
Send for Anti-Corrosive Metal | 
and Roofing Terne booklets. 








HE sheet metal work on your home 


is important. It is economy to use 


high grade materials for both new con- 
struction and repairs. For service, satis- 
faction and enduring protection, demand 


MERICAN 


JT 








Best Bloom Galvanized 


and Apollo-Keystone Rust Resisting 


Copper Steel Galvanized 


SHEETS 


APOLLO Best Bloom Galvanized has been the 
recognized leader since 1884—the best known 
galvanized sheet produced. 

APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized embodies all 
the excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, 
and in addition has a Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel alloy base. These sheets last long- 
est for roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, and all 
exposed sheet metal work; also excel for tanks, 
culverts, and similar uses. Look for the brand. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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A HOME ON A LIMITED BUDGET 


[ Continued from page 175] 


be found and restored into charm- 
ing and quaint (overworked word!) 
homes at about the same cost, 


probably even less, in viewsof © 
lowered price of labor and @ 
terials. 


Cost of Restoration and Improvements * 






Note: This work was done in 1929-30 and would be cheaper to-d 


PRD MNNNIEN os ey ct he ee oe in, en ct A an ne a 
Cementing foundation, small chimney, boiler pit, flue™ 
opening and cleaning four fireplaces, etc. 





PLUMBING AND HEATING, PLUS CARRYING CHARGES........... : 2115.0 

Two baths, kitchen sink and tub, hot-water heater and com, 

per boiler, seventeen radiators, cesspool, water and steam. 

piping, pump 
LOE ORRIN oo Sis hoe hea shia SORE ee caw Mam wees 594.00 
PASATTINHG USI DIAGIMRING . 65 soos sd elastee aale sd eechbieaas 340.00 
PAPE HOI DRDTIRIING oc 6.5 bee 6 wks oie sa dwg Ss eS Rare 1‘ 104.00 
SGMMENME RUBE CAG Seto cent ee tt, hie other tan ale ae S 235.00 
SMR MERDRS IONE 5 lb ckdae nice we hao ces secs 275.00 
RO RENIDR AUIIRIE Sho cies suse sis oa oo Sine Sie RAE 354.00 

Grading, restoring walls, removing sheds, lawns, etc. 
We Ware RNIN ooo GAS Sk hip kins SRS wwe else 300.00 
NII TEEMIEIR GN A ar ho A wy ha ice aia Race Sarees 503.00 

Hardware, screens, gas cabinet, storm windows, lumber, 

paints, supplies 

SORA ek aa bee os Ae EG Sacee ee oh be ice ese $8255.00 
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Sin» Persian 
Design.15 

¥/, sizes. Actual 
ave 2 Photograph. 


Send Old Rugs 


Clothing—our Expense 


By the Olson Patented Process we are able to 
reclaim the valuable material in all kinds of 
rugs, carpets, clothing and weave soft, luxurious 
seamless rugs in popular one and two tone colors, 
or rich Oriental designs. Any standard size in 
a week. New Low, Thrift-Time Prices. Week's 
Trial. We guarantee to satisfy you or pay for 
your materials. Qur 58th Year. 


: FREE BOOK 


Rugs and Home Decorating 
Model Rooms in Colors 
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State 
Mail to OLSON RUG CO. 


$ 2800 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. G-33 
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Winner of the 
Allantie 
$10,000 Prize 


PEKING 
PICNIC 


BY ANN BRIDGE 


(To be published in September) 


The author of “Peking Pic- 
nic” was brought up in 
England, but has lived in 
China during the stirring 
events of the last few years. 
This, her first novel, is de- 
scribed as an unusual story 
of legation life in China, 
which reaches its climax 
when a picnic party organ- 
ized by the wife of a legation 
official is attacked and held 
captive by Chinese bandits. 
It is skillfully told and shows 
a remarkable understanding 
of China and the Chinese, as 
well as a thorough knowledge 
of the language. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street Boston 

















Are you getting full value from your subscription to 
the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ? 


Do you realize that we maintain two departments 
especially for your help? 


The Readers’ Service Bureau will answer, so far as possible, any 
uestions you care to ask about articles shown in the magazine. 
q 7 





The Home Builders’ Service Bureau will help you solve your 
building, furnishing, or planting problems, answering specific 
questions or referring you to professional workers in your vicinity. 





@ Professional advice will also be given in these three phases of 
home making for a nominal sum. The bulletin listed below tells 
about this service in detail. 


@ Stock Plans of smaller houses are for sale for the benefit of those 
whose building problem can best be solved by their use. We have 
two House Plan Portfolios at 25c each which show these plans. 


This coupon is included for your convenience 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


I enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 
CO Small-House Portfolio No. 1 — Colonial Designs — 25 cents 
O Small-House Portfolio No. 2 — Other Styles — 25 cents 
0 Please send free bulletin describing individual service 


Name and Address: 
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New Hampshire—home of The Rumford Press—otters great 
variety of scenery. Midst such surroundings our craftsmen live, 
work and have their being. Here The House Beautiful is printed, 
together with some fifty other mag- 
mines OF distinction. Thromghout — siete! in been on Neture’s face, cncend ou 


rocky mountains. - Let thy foot fail not with 


“Thou who wouldst see the lovely and the wild 


weariness, for on their tops the beauty and the 


the Year We ale g lad to welcome majesty of earth, spread wide beneath, shall make 


thee to forget the steep and toilsome way.’ 


Visitors tO Our plant at Concord. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 
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TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE—60 modern minutes with the world’s finest 
dance orchestras, and famous Lucky Strike features, every. Tuesday Thursday — i es, 


ial 


and Saturday evening over N. B. C. networks, oe eee “i 














